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THE Lonpon “Times” ON “Low STANDARDS” 
IN OuR SCHOOLS 


As everyone knows, the opinion of European observers of Ameri- 
can secondary schools is typically in disparagement of our standards. 
One finds it exceedingly refreshing, therefore, to encounter in a for- 
eign periodical an occasional interpretation sufficiently discriminat- 
ing to explain differences in standards here and across the Atlantic. 
Such an interpretation was published in a recent issue of the London 
Times Educational Supplement under the heading “America’s ‘Low 
Standards.’ ”’ The interpretation is so discerning that we quote the 
correspondent in full. Perhaps the most telling observation in the 
entire article is the statement that “the average American high- 
school pupil must be set beside the average child in England, who, 
until this year, left school at fourteen.” This observation—in fact, 
the entire article—might well be pondered by American visitors to 
European secondary schools, who often join the European critics in 
discrediting our schools. 

English observers of American education usually agree in their reports on 


what they see in the United States. They commend the generous expenditure, 
the lavish buildings, and the provision for libraries, but deplore the standardiza- 
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tion and superficiality of instruction, over-attention to the mediocre at the ex- 
pense of the gifted pupil, low cultural standards, weakness in character training, 
and an almost complete lack of preparation for political leadership and service. 

The observations on which these judgments are based are numerous and ac- 
curate. The English visitor, exchange teacher, or graduate student finds that 
the content, or subject matter, of the high-school courses in American schools 
bears a general resemblance to those of English secondary schools. English, 
history, mathematics, foreign languages, and science are the staple courses. Ap- 
plying the tests of scholarship and refinement to which he is accustomed, and 
which seem appropriate to this phase of education, he finds the American pu- 
pils inferior. He plausibly concludes that America’s standards of education are 
solely monetary and industrial; that is to say, that Americans measure improve- 
ment in education by larger expenditures of money, bigger buildings, and more 
efficient mass production. These standards are, by implication, contrasted with 
those of English education, with its emphasis on scholarship, cultural refine- 
ment, character training, and the will to service in political life. 

To an Englishman who has taught for several years in both English and 
American schools, the analogy with the factory is too facile, and the contrast 
with English education more flattering than just. English visitors can rarely 
overcome their disposition to view American secondary schools as if they were 
trying, rather unsuccessfully, to be English secondary schools. To make a fair 
comparison it is necessary for the achievement of American schools to be tested 
in the light of their own aims and objectives, and in their American setting. 

Few people would venture to generalize about the standards of secondary 
education in Great Britain and Northern Ireland as a whole; indeed, few Eng- 
lish teachers, it may be conjectured, could describe the educational system of 
Scotland. The United States are forty-eight in number. Texas and California 
together are larger than France and Germany. Oregon, ninth in area, is larger 
than Great Britain and Northern Ireland. West Virginia, fortieth in area, is al- 
most as large as the Irish Free State. There is no single “educational system” 
for all these states. The federal government has no responsibility for schools. 
Each state government is ultimately responsible for its own system—for licens- 
ing teachers, for imposing standards, for giving grants-in-aid, and sometimes for 
conducting examinations. Each local school board is largely autonomous. 
“Private schools,” similar to English public schools, are numerous in the eastern 
states. These forty-eight states (which may appropriately be regarded as forty- 
eight countries) differ from each other in wealth, racial composition, and eco- 
nomic activities. Each has its own variety of local conditions and educational 
problems. The same measure for comparison cannot be applied to [a] Philadel- 
phia high school, in which half the pupils are Italian and a quarter Jews, to a 
small Iowa town of Scandinavian farmers, and to a Kentucky mountain school 
for “poor whites.” 

If the “typical’’ American school is sought, it will be found not in a few 
metropolitan centers, where population is as dense as in South Lancashire, but 
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in the small town that is the center of a rural county. In such small towns and 
in remote country districts the high school is not a “soulless institution” or a 
“factory,” but the center of social and cultural activity. The school play is the 
community play; the school orchestra is the community orchestra; parent-teach- 
er groups gather there; the townspeople attend games to cheer the high-school 
team, and the local paper devotes a weekly column to high-school news. 

Any discussion of American high schools must take account not only of these 
complexities of social setting, but also of the magnitude of the task which they 
undertake. In the school year 1933-34, 3,500,000 pupils attended public high 
schools in America. In one city 95 per cent of all children of high-school age 
were in attendance last year; in the state of Ohio the corresponding figure was 
75 percent. According to the figures of two years ago 60 per cent of all the popu- 
lation of high-school age was enrolled in the 30,000 high schools in the country. 
In brief, an attempt is being made in the United States to give a formal educa- 
tion to most (and in some states all) of its adolescents. 

The appearance of uniformity and standardization in American schools re- 
sults in part from the necessity of establishing minimum standards in an educa- 
tional process so vast and so rapidly undertaken. Administration has become a 
specialized function. The thousands of teachers needed could not be selected 
from a few honors students but must consist in large part of the rank and file of 
mediocre graduates of mediocre colleges. Such recruits need training, guidance, 
and supervision beyond English conceptions. Satisfactory examination results 
must be obtained. Even as in English secondary schools, some measurable 
product is expected. Moreover, the hundreds of colleges have to set some stand- 
ards for admission, in agreement with each other and with the schools. A norm 
of mediocrity has resulted. 

This phase of standardization is passing, because the initial problem of at- 
taining minimum standards has been largely solved. The publications of teach- 
ers’ associations, the proceedings of the National Education Association, and the 
bulletins of colleges show that Americans are awake to the necessity of adapting 
the high school both to its communal responsibility and to the individual needs 
and abilities of its pupils. It has been admitted that universal secondary educa- 
tion is desirable; to what ends it can best be directed is a question that is con- 
tinually answered afresh in the light of experience. 

One paramount need has been generally recognized—that these children, 
differing in race, origin, economic circumstances, and social and cultural status, 
shall become acceptable and responsible citizens. Hence the emphasis on “civ- 
ics,” and the elevation into formal courses of matters that have been regarded in 
England as incidental to the study of classics or history. Much of this work has 
been sterile, but the search for better means is prosecuted. Studies and experi- 
ments in the teaching of citizenship that have barely been begun in England 
have advanced much farther in America. The need for a variety of educational 
experiences to meet the different needs of children who differ in abilities has been 
generally recognized. The courses provided in a large school are bewildering in 
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number and range; small schools group their children in sections according to 
their abilities; some schools initiate new programs for children who cannot learn 
with ease, and others later adopt them. Such courses include mathematics 
turned to practical ends, studies of the local community, applied arts, and sim- 
ple remedial exercises in writing and speech. At the other extreme good scholar- 
ship is encouraged by co-operation of colleges and schools in such enterprises as 
the Eight-Year Experiment. 

The average attainment, in subject matter, of American high-school students 
is, of course, inferior to that of the English secondary-school pupil. Children of 
foreign parents, and from poor and uncultured homes, are sorely handicapped. 
Such subjects as English, French, and history must be taught to them, not so 
much that proficiency may be achieved in the subject, as for initiating them 
into cultural and intellectual traditions. The average of 3,000,000 children, 
moreover, is necessarily lower than the average of a quarter of that number 
sifted according to social status and scholastic aptitude. A comparison with 
English schools and their products, if it must be made, should take account of 
the numbers and social origins of the pupils in each country. The average Amer- 
ican high-school pupil must be set beside the average child in England, who, 
until this year, left school at fourteen and who in future will be found in a senior 
school, and allowance must then be made for the variety of regions, states, and 
races that constitute the American continent and people. 

In conclusion, mention must be made of the criticism frequently directed 
against American schools that they train their pupils poorly for the responsi- 
bilities as citizens. The prevalence of crime and corruption, and the dearth of 
men of good character, good education, and good social standing in local, state, 
and national politics, are cited in evidence. The education system, however, 
should not be charged with all the defects of its social and economic setting. 
Neither in England nor in America can the schools correct basic social mischief. 
On the other hand, the schools may be credited with some positive achievement 
in establishing throughout a continent such a community of democratic ideals 
that during the period of their existence class conflict has been restrained from 
breeding dictatorship, and state and sectional rivalries have settled themselves 
ou: of court. 


CRITERIA FROM THE CO-OPERATIVE STUDY 


The Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards, a project 
on which report has from time to time appeared in these pages, has 
developed a series of fourteen pamphlets, or schedules, which in- 
clude extensive check lists, criteria, and statements of principles for 
appraisal of schools. The schedules are concerned with such matters 
as pupil population, curriculum and courses of study, pupil-activity 
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program, library service, guidance service, the school plant—in fact, 
all matters that enter into the making of a good school. Until recent- 
ly the schedules have not been available for distribution, but, after 
three months of experience with these materials in the field, the cen- 
tral office of the Co-operative Study has concluded that the time has 
arrived when a wider distribution is permissible and desirable, not- 
withstanding the criteria are still regarded as “tentative and experi- 
mental.”’ Accordingly, a complete set of the tentative criteria will 
be sent without charge on request by persons who are definitely in- 
terested in them. Only one free set can be supplied to any individual, 
although additional copies for the use of faculties, graduate classes, 
and other study groups can be furnished at cost, which is sixty cents 
per set. Cash should be sent with orders. Requests and orders 
should be sent to Walter Crosby Eells, co-ordinator, at the executive 
office of the Co-operative Study, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D.C. 

The opinion of the School Review is that a study of the schedules, 
even in their present tentative form, by principals and staffs of sec- 
ondary schools should be a professionally profitable experience. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


Inventory of this feature for 1936—Scrutiny in retrospect of the 
items reported in this feature in the ten issues of the School Review 
for 1936 finds them to be exceedingly diverse in variety and wide- 
spread in sources of report. A total of 77 innovations were described. 
The information came from 75 different secondary-school situations 
in 28 states—a nation-wide spread. The largest numbers of descrip- 
tions relate to curriculum, extra-curriculum, guidance, publicity, 
methods of teaching, and the schedule, but many other vital areas of 
modern secondary-school keeping are represented. Judged by the 
amount of correspondence and the number of descriptions sub- 
mitted, interest in the feature is steadily increasing. Among its 
merits is the fact that it reports practices in operation rather than 
untried theories. Teachers and principals who find interest in the 
feature are invited to submit brief expositions of innovations in their 
schools and classrooms. 
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In addition to providing these briefer reports, the School Review 
continues to publish, in the section devoted to articles, major de- 
scriptions of practice and experimentation. 

Preparing for a centennial to a literary celebrity —From the Senior 
High School of Hannibal, Missouri, of which H. V. Mason is prin- 
cipal, has come the description of a project aimed ostensibly to pre- 
pare for the Mark Twain Centennial. Be it remembered that Hanni- 
bal was the boyhood home of Mark Twain and that the locality pro- 
vided characters and atmosphere for some of his most famous works. 
The project is described and was developed by Miss Louise Kan- 
steiner, teacher in the high school. The aims of the project were “‘to 
teach the life of Mark Twain in relation to his environment in Hanni- 
bal’’ and to help the pupil “to know something about his life in other 
places and to read and enjoy some of his best writings.” The first 
thing done in the project was to create an atmosphere for the study 
by means of a lecture by an authority on Mark Twain. This step 
was followed next day by a discussion based on the lecture and by in- 
structions to the class to contact any person who might have known 
Mark Twain personally and to obtain from the Chamber of Com- 
merce pamphlets on this local celebrity. Subsequent activities in- 
cluded visits to the Mark Twain home, to the Mark Twain Cave, 
and to the Museum, each of these visits being succeeded by periods for 
discussion. The whole project included also “suggested readings” of 
the author’s works, three of which were required, and an “activity as- 
signment”’ calling for oral and written reports and selection from a 
number of “things to do,”’ such as making a notebook of clippings, 
writing a short story on “Tom Sawyer Comes Back to Hannibal,” 
and taking and mounting pictures of places related to the life of 
Mark Twain. Members of the class sent cards showing pictures of 
Mark Twain, his home, the cave, the river, the statue, and numer- 
ous views of Hannibal to thirty boys in a school in Boston. The plan 
of the project readily lends itself to adaptation in other high schools 
located in communities or regions where celebrities have lived. 

Mechanical drawing as the international scientific language—The 
Technical High School in Springfield, Massachusetts, of which Bur- 
ton A. Adams is principal, recently communicated with representa- 
tive industrial concerns in the following countries: Sweden, Norway, 
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Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Turkey, 
Russia, China, and Japan. In response each concern sent a commer- 
cial print, either blue or ozalid, of a typical production drawing indi- 
cating the best drafting practice of that country. According to 
Chester L. Thorndike, head of the department of engineering draw- 
ing, the prints were displayed for the benefit of the pupils and proved 
a source of pleasure and inspiration. Pupils found that they could 
read the drawings, aside from obstacles of language, and “were 
visually impressed with the value of drawing as an international 
language for the exchange of ideas in the technical and industrial 
field.” 

All extra-curriculum activities within the school day—G. G. Knipfer, 
the principal of the high school at Atlantic, Iowa, reports that all 
extra-curriculum activities of the school have been placed within the 
daily schedule and on school time. All athletic activities are given 
the last period of the day. Mr. Knipfer remarks that it is surprising 
how successfully the new schedule has worked. The only inconven- 
ience found is that on registration it is necessary for each pupil to 
register for these activities as well as for class work. The school en- 
rols five hundred pupils in four grades, and the school day consists 
of six one-hour periods. 

The printed product of creative writing —T he Fledgling is the happy 
title of a 188-page, clothbound book containing some of the product 
of five years of stimulation of creative writing in the Highland Park 
(Michigan) High School, of which Willian Prakken is principal. The 
teacher of the course and editor of the book is Elizabeth Ann Hunt. 
The content ranges through poems about nature, reflective verse, 
humorous verse, nonsense rhymes, essays, and one-act plays. In a 
foreword Harold B. Lamport, director of instruction for the High- 
land Park schools, comments as follows on the printed product: 

Obviously there is variation in the excellence of the selections included. Some 
are on the lower level of mere imitation of easily recognized patterns. Others 
rise to the higher levels of genuine originality. Most of them represent a real 
desire on the part of the writer to furnish an artistic as wellas an interesting ex- 
pression of experience All of them reflect credit upon their authors, who 
undoubtedly derived keen pleasure in their creation. 
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A new type of report to parents —The schools of Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin, are this year using new forms of reports to the parents. The 
forms are the outgrowth of a year of inquiry and deliberation by a 
committee in the system composed of Miss Martha Sorensen, ele- 
mentary-school supervisor; Albert Oosterhous, principal of the 
Roosevelt Junior High School; and Herbert H. Helble, principal of 
the senior high school. Five forms of report were devised, one each 
for kindergarten, primary grades, intermediate grades, junior high 
school, and senior high school. All the forms are dominated by the 
same concept of their function but differ in the details of develop- 
ment. In line with the special concern of this journal we describe 
only the forms for junior and senior high schools. 

Both secondary-school forms provide for quarterly reports to par- 
ents on scholarship of pupils in each subject. The “grades” are H, 
M, and U, each of these designations being carefully defined for the 
parent. The junior high school form provides space for the indica- 
tion of “satisfactory characteristics” and “unsatisfactory character- 
istics” for each subject. The indication is by numbers corresponding 
to the statements of these characteristics given elsewhere on the 
form. For example, Satisfactory Characteristic Number 1 is “Indus- 
try. Makes good use of study and class periods.” Twenty satisfac- 
tory and an equal number of unsatisfactory characteristics are listed 
—a sufficient array to help in giving the parent a useful appraisal of 
the child’s work and attitudes. The senior high school form differs 
to some extent by listing under various headings numbered “diffi- 
culties affecting progress.”” For example, under “Attitudes” are to 
be found difficulties like ‘““Lack of co-operation in class” and “Rude 
and discourteous.” In this report, as in that for junior high school 
pupils, the difficulties for each subject are intended to be indicated 
by number. Both junior and senior high school forms contain some 
items of good counsel to parents concerning appropriate school rela- 
tions of pupils, and the senior high school form supplies information 
concerning requirements for admission to college. 

We hope we may sometime supply readers with a brief report of 
the experience of these principals with these promising forms. 

A high school makes its own yearbook photographs —An article in 
the Scholastic Editor relates how Central High School of Sioux City, 
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Iowa (Alfred G. Heitman, principal), makes all the photographs for 
its annual, the Maroon and White. F. O. Racker, member of the 
faculty assigned to sponsorship of the yearbook, says that advisers 
of these publications are more or less perplexed to solve the problem. 
They have found that commercial photography limits the number of 
pictures which they can use and that the photographer cannot al- 
ways be obtained when a picture can be most conveniently taken. 
About five years ago the Maroon and White began the experiment of 
providing a position on the annual staff called the “Staff Photogra- 
pher.”” Development had been carried so far that the department pro- 
duced all the pictures used in the annual for 1936. Space provisions 
are two studios, one a former storage-room and the other an ordinary 
classroom so equipped that a quick change-over can be made. Equip- 
ment described includes cameras and lighting equipment. It is Mr. 
Racker’s contention that what has been done in Central High 
School is no miracle but can be accomplished anywhere. 
Improvements on the plan for “College Day” in two schools— 
Charles E. LeFurge, principal of Central High School of Lansing, 
Michigan, submits a novel variant of the usual “College Day” for 
high-school Seniors. Seniors are asked to supply on questionnaires 
information concerning the types of colleges that they expect to 
attend, the curriculums that they plan to enter, and other pertinent 
matters. Before filling out the blanks, the pupils have had the op- 
portunity of reading materials from the various colleges, which are 
kept on file for the purpose, and to have conferences with counselor 
and teachers. After the information is compiled, letters are written 
to the colleges and universities giving the names and addresses of 
pupils who have expressed interest in their types of schools. Repre- 
sentatives are invited to visit the school for interviews with pupils 
or to send literature to the pupils. Activity periods are set aside for 
interviews with the representatives, and pupils interested are called 
in for the discussion. By this method the pupil is provided the op- 
portunity to weigh the merits of two or three institutions or, if his 
decision has already been made, he can obtain information concern- 
ing the institution before he actually enters it. The belief at Central 
High School is that this method prevents confusion in the mind of the 
pupil and encourages a thoughtful decision. 
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Cheltenham Township High School at Elkins Park, Pennsylvania, 
after having instituted a “College Day” provided a “Vocational 
Day” for boys and girls who must go to work immediately on leaving 
high school. Principal I. R. Kraybill, in describing the situation and 
program, stated that the proximity of Elkins Park to Philadelphia 
helps to make the search for suitable talent successful. As speaker 
for a general assembly in the morning, the school was able to secure 
the head of a large department store, who spoke in general terms of 
the requirements and opportunities in business for the non-college 
boy or girl. Well-attended conferences in the afternoon dealt with 
clerical work, retail selling, beauty culture, printing, electrical work, 
real estate, United States postal service, insurance, household serv- 
ice, drafting, building trades, dressmaking, and metal-working 
trades. At each conference with the special consultant sat a school 
representative taking notes. These notes were later published in 
issues of the school paper. 


STATE CONTROL OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


The New York Sun published recently the following brief sum- 
mary of provisions within the states relating to private schools. 


State regulations for private or parochial schools vary widely, it was reported 
today by the Institute of Catholic Educational Research of Fordham University 
following a study made for it by the Rev. James T. Cronin, director of the insti- 
tute. 

“The constitutions of nineteen states,’ Dr. Cronin reported, “expressly per- 
mit the legislature to exempt such schools from taxation. We found also that in 
fourteen other states the legislature is required, under certain conditions, to ex- 
empt private-school property from taxation.” 

The bulletin shows that most of the state constitutions forbid use of public 
funds for the support of sectarian or religious education. The legislature in 
Pennsylvania, however, is allowed to appropriate public funds for non-public 
schools. Arkansas, Maine, Vermont, and Maryland have no constitutional pro- 
vision concerning state aid to private or sectarian schools. 

In most states, qualifications for private or parochial school teachers are 
implied rather than expressed. In Alabama, Michigan, Nebraska, and South 
Dakota, teachers, whether in public or other schools, are required to hold state 
licenses. Qualifications for teachers include citizenship, academic preparation, 
in some states the oath of allegiance, and training in service. 

Twenty-five states have a basic curriculum, either for public and other 
schools, or for public schools with a stipulation that an equivalent list be taught 
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in other schools. Eighteen states require study of the Constitution of the United 
States, and nine, of the state constitutions. Twelve place citizenship and loyal- 
ty in the curriculums. 

In New York, the study showed, the state constitution forbids aid to educa- 
tional institutions under the control of any religious denomination, but assist- 
ance to pupils has been held to be legal in some cases where the school itself does 
not benefit. 

PUBLICATIONS ON TESTS AND TESTING 

The United States Office of Education has recently issued a forty- 
two-page bulletin (Number 9, 1936) entitled Testing Practices of 
High-School Teachers. The authors are J. Murray Lee, director of 
research in the city schools of Burbank, California, and David 
Segel, educational consultant and specialist in tests and measure- 
ments of the Office of Education. The bulletin contains the report 
of an investigation by questionnaire of the practices of “some 1,600 
secondary-school teachers in various sized schools and distributed 
widely in the United States.” The data from the questionnaires were 
tabulated by “subject departments” and bear on such matters as the 
frequency of giving tests, the types of questions introduced, prac- 
tices relating to final examinations, the persons correcting the tests, 
uses made of the tests, and the attitudes of teachers toward various 
types of tests. The bulletin goes somewhat beyond merely reporting 
the practices and ventures a partial appraisal of the procedures. 
Copies of the bulletin may be obtained for ten cents from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 

The Co-operative Test Service of the American Council on Educa- 
tion (500 West 116th Street, New York City) is distributing a new 
publication, The Co-operative Achievement Tests—A Handbook De- 
scribing Their Purpose, Content, and Interpretation. A foreword by 
Director Ben D. Wood says that the handbook has been prepared to 
“meet the growing demand for a conveniently brief yet fairly com- 
prehensive statement of the purposes and methods of construction 
of the Co-operative tests, and an exposition of the system of Scaled 
Scores which has been devised to facilitate the use and interpreta- 
tion of Co-operative test scores.”” A new “Announcement of Tests” 
is at hand containing lists of Co-operative tests and prices. The 
lists include some of the best tests available for use at the secondary 
level. 
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NEWS OF EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS 


The Curriculum Journal, organ of the Society for Curriculum 
Study, began the new calendar year and its eighth volume in a two- 
column format in print. It had previously been mimeographed on 
letter-size paper. Besides articles and other usual departments of an 
educational journal, this periodical publishes abstracts of curriculum 
research and lists of new courses of study. In its department of news 
notes it affords a thorough coverage of important curriculum proj- 
ects throughout the country. The Journal will continue to be edited 
by Henry Harap, who serves also as executive secretary of the soci- 
ety. Subscriptions to non-members are at the rate of $2.50 a year of 
eight issues. The publication office is located at the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

News of educational journals includes mention of the launching 
of a new quarterly, the Educational Forum, which is an expansion 
and continuation of the Kadelpian Review, organ of Kappa Delta Pi, 
an honor society in education. The first number, issued for Novem- 
ber, containing 126 two-column pages, appears in dignified format 
and contains major articles and sections devoted to editorials, book 
reviews, a review of current periodical literature, and “discussion.” 
The new periodical is to be “a general literary educational magazine 
open to discussions of topics of interest to educators and laymen 
alike.” Following is the statement of editorial policy. 


The Educational Forum is in no sense a vehicle of propaganda. It seeks to 
provide opportunity for the discussion of topics broadly educational and cul- 
tural. Espousing no particular theory of education the magazine will view criti- 
cally all educational theories and welcome to its pages representatives of widely 
differing points of view. Asa medium of exposition and interpretation the maga- 
zine, it is hoped, may be instrumental in penetrating the fog of misunderstand- 
ing that envelops educational thought here and abroad. The need of such exposi- 
tion, interpretation, and evaluation is acute 


The editor is Alfred L. Hall-Quest and the associate editor, E. I. F. 
Williams. The rate of subscription is $1.50 a year of four issues. All 
correspondence should be directed to the general office of the society, 


E. I. F. Williams, Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. 
A new periodical, the first issue of which is at hand at this writing, 
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is Social Education. It is announced as being published “under the 
authority of the American Historical Association with the co-opera- 
tion of the National Council for the Social Studies.” It is being pub- 
lished monthly with nine issues each year “‘in the interests of all 
teachers of the social studies, history, and the social sciences. It will 
be directed particularly to junior and senior high school teachers and 
instructors in teachers’ colleges, but will not neglect the elementary 
and college levels.” 

Social Education is being edited by Erling M. Hunt, assisted by 
Katharine Elizabeth Crane. It is sent to members of the National 
Council for the Social Studies without increase of the membership 
fee, which is $3.00 a year. Separate subscription to the magazine is 
$2.00 a year. Either membership fees or subscriptions may be sent 
to Erling M. Hunt, Social Education, 204 Fayerweather Hall, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. (Applications for membership may 
also be directed to Howard E. Wilson, secretary-treasurer, 18 Law- 
rence Hall, Cambridge, Massachusetts, and subscriptions to the 
American Book Company, 88 Lexington Avenue, New York City.) 

Social Education is the first publication of its kind of which the 
American Historical Association and the National Council for the 
Social Studies have had complete editorial and financial control. 
However, one or both organizations have previously had official 
connections, first, with the History Teacher’s Magazine and, subse- 
quently, with the successors of that periodical, the Historical Out- 
look and the Social Studies. One can hardly fail to be impressed by 
the expanding concept of function of the field represented in the suc- 
cession of titles from the History Teacher’s Magazine to Social Edu- 
cation. 

The magazine, the Social Studies, began the year 1937 with a new 
editor, Arthur C. Bining, of the University of Pennsylvania. The 
managing editor is A. E. McKinley, Jr., son of Professor Albert E. 
McKinley, the founder of the History Teacher’s Magazine. An- 
nouncement of the change in editorial management states that the 
Social Studies “will be devoted to the interests of teachers of history, 
civics, political science, economics, problems of democracy, sociol- 
ogy, and the new geography in the secondary schools,” and “a pro- 
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gram is promised far beyond what has ever been attempted before.” 
Subscriptions are $2.00 a year. The editorial and business office is 
at 1021 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 


Wuo’s WHo IN Tuis IssuE 


EVANGELINE C. MAtcHow, head of the English department at 
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READING INTERESTS OF JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL PUPILS 


EVANGELINE C. MALCHOW 
Central High School, La Crosse, Wisconsin 


PROBLEM AND PROCEDURE 


Every alert teacher wants to know, as a basis for future guidance, 
what her pupils are reading. Even more valuable is knowing why 
they read what they do read. That information would enable the 
teacher not only to choose for boys and girls books that they will 
really like but also to make recommendations in terms that are sig- 
nificant to them. To learn from pupils their own reasons for enjoy- 
ing books, I gave a list of go titles to 1,387 junior high school boys 
and girls in La Crosse and Oconto, Wisconsin. The list was made up 
of books found most popular in the studies of Washburne and Vogel,' 
Johnson,? Hughes,} and Terman and Lima.‘ It was further checked 
with the favorites named by 200 La Crosse junior high school pupils 
and a children’s librarian. ‘ 

Each pupil checked all the books that he had read and answered 
the following questions with regard to every book that he liked espe- 
cially well: ‘‘(1) Why do you like the book? (2) Which character do 
you like the best? What do you like about him or her? (3) Which 
part interests you the most?” 

The 52 books found to be the best liked ranged from Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer, a favorite with 656 pupils, to Circular Staircase and 
Men of Iron, which were reported on by 25 pupils. These 52 books 
were used as a basis for an analysis of pupils’ reading interests. 

* Carleton Washburne and Mabel Vogel, Winnetka Graded Book List. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1926. 

2B. L. Johnson, “An Investigation of Reading Interests and Habits at Various Age, 
Educational, and Occupational Levels.” Unpublished Doctor’s thesis, University of 
Minnesota, 1930. 

3 Frances Mary Hughes, ‘‘A Survey of the Reading Interests of Pupils of the Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin, High School,’’ Education, XLIV (March, 1924), 437-48. 

4 Lewis M. Terman and Margaret Lima, Children’s Reading. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1931 (revised). 
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REASONS FOR LIKING BOOKS 
The tabulation of the reasons given for liking the stories show 
several distinct tendencies among the pupils. As might be expected, 
these tendencies vary somewhat between boys and girls. 


TABLE I 


REASONS GIVEN BY THIRTY-SIX OR MORE BOYS FOR LIKING BOOKS AND 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF BOYS IN GRADES VII 
VIII, AND IX MENTIONING EACH REASON 


Boys MENTIONING REASON 


Grade VII | Grade VIII | Grade IX | All Grades 


Per Per Per | Num-| Per 
Cent Cent Cent | ber | Cent 
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175 
175 
156 
III 


Many different adventures. 
Mischief and trouble 


Treatment of slaves 
Unusual, strange, or horrible 


Life of person their age... . 
Unjust treatment 
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The data in Table I indicate that the boys are most interested in 
(1) stories of animals; (2) variety and number of adventures; (3) 
tales of boys and girls who find themselves in mischief and trouble; 
(4) stories which introduce new places, people, and customs; (5) 
books about war and fighting; (6) stories about real boys; (7) epi- 
sodes of great action; and (8) humorous pranks and predicaments. 

It is surprising to find that the outstanding quality given by the 
boys in all three grades has reference to animals. In several instances 


RANK 
INTEREST IN— or 
Num- 
ber 
55 2.5 
New lands...............] 53 4 
War and fighting..........] 23 s 
Real boy.................] 23 6 
Much action..............] 18 7 
8 
Poor and downtrodden.....} 17 9 
Pirates and treasure.......] 10 | 10 
Success versus odds.......] 13 
| 
9 14 
15 
‘True to life...............] 6 17 
16 18.5 
8 18.5 
7 20 
1 
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the appeal is found in the fine relationship between man and animal, 
such as existed between Buck and his master in Call of the Wild and 
Clint and his horse in Smoky, the Cowhorse, the two animal stories 
that rank highest in all three grades. 

The next element of popularity emphasizes the number and the 
variety of adventures, particularly variety. It is the interest listed 
most often for such books as Adventures of Tom Sawyer, Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn, Texan Scouts, Kidnapped, and Lone Star 
Ranger, in which thrilling and unusual experiences abound. The de- 
sire for much action is closely allied to adventure, but the former 
category implies more physical action, such as that found in Treasure 
Island, Tom Swift, Smoky, the Cowhorse, and Tarzan of the A pes, in 
which fist fights, races, breaking obstreperous horses, and fighting 
lions and apes are common occurrences. This appeal is especially 
strong among older boys of the group. 

The third quality, an interest that is often ignored in the selection 
of books, is the interest in pranks played by children and the trouble 
that they get into intentionally or unintentionally. Both boys and 
girls delight in the mischief of such characters as Tom Sawyer, 
Huckleberry Finn, Penrod, Sam, the gang in Hoosier School-Boy, 
and the main characters of Bobbsey Twins. 

The fascination of different countries, peoples, and customs ap- 
pears in all three grades but is the strongest in Grade VII, where it 
leads in the appeal mentioned for Hans Brinker, Tarzan of the Apes, 
and Lance of Kanana. Besides these stories dealing with Holland, 
the jungle, and Arabia, a number of boys mention the appeal of the 
woods in Freckles, the mountains in Just David, the South in Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin and Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, and the North in 
White Fang. On the whole, this quality is not mentioned by older 
boys. 

As indicated in the table, the interest in war and fighting is notice- 
able throughout junior high school. Of the books on the list only 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer is mentioned as being liked because of the 
harmless quarrels of boys. The other books that are liked because of 
fights—Treasure Island, Tarzan of the Apes, With the Indians in the 
Rockies, Riders of the Purple Sage, Texan Scouts, Lone Star Ranger, 
Cail of the Wild, and Return of Tarzan—picture fights against great 
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odds and fights to kill. The books that appeal most because of their 
inclusion of fighting always contain the elements of suspense and 
grave danger. 

There are many ways of expressing the idea that boys abhor the 
too-good hero or a “sissy.” Hans Brinker is branded as being too 
perfect for the boys but is considered a “gentleman” by the girls. 
Boys are suspicious of heroes who seem to be put in as models for 
their future conduct; consequently they admire such characters as 
Huck Finn, Tom Sawyer, Penrod, and Sam. 

Humor appeals to boys of all three grades. As might be expected, 
appreciation of humor is most frequently mentioned by pupils whose 
intelligence quotients are 110 or more. This characteristic is men- 
tioned particularly in the case of Adventures of Tom Sawyer, Adven- 
tures of Huckleberry Finn, Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, Penrod 
and Sam, and Penrod. 

The interest in pirates and treasure and much action is more popu- 
lar in Grade IX than in Grade VII. Another appeal which is also 
more noticeable in the higher grade is that of the unusual, the 
strange, or the horrible. Common among pupils in Grades VII and 
VIII, the interest in the good times of gangs declines in Grade IX. 
The same is true of the appeal of stories about boys and girls of 
their own age. 

The term “unjust treatment” shows a different attitude on the 
part of the readers from that indicated by the topic “mischief and 
trouble.” In books portraying unjust treatment the boy or girl 
eventually triumphs over an adult. In the books showing mischief 
the boys enjoy seeing the characters take a chance and get into 
trouble with adults or with persons of their own ages. While they 
enjoy the pranks, they are perfectly satisfied to have the offender 
caught and punished. In the appeal of the unjust-treatment theme, 
however, the sympathy is entirely with the child against parent, 
relative, teachers, or society. An injustice of some sort is being in- 
flicted on the hero or heroine. Huck is abused by a cruel father; Re- 
becca’s severe aunt makes her life miserable; and Kanana is mis- 
understood and persecuted until the last of the story. Sometimes 
the boys are unusually candid in their remarks about the short- 
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comings of elders: “I like Tom Sawyer because it tells how tiresome 
grown-up people get.” “It tells the truth about relatives.” “This 
story is about one boy who could really do as he pleased.” “It is 
about a mother who did give a care about her household.” ‘‘Huck is 
about another boy whose father didn’t like him.” 

Only those reasons mentioned by thirty-six or more boys are listed 
in the table. Other interests named are: life in the past, school, life 
on the river, outdoor stories, cowboys, life on the sea, queer people, 
good times in gangs, science, Indians, pioneers, vocations, family or 
home life, style of the story, kidnapping, knights, kind deeds, smug- 
gling, and sadness. On the whole, the boys show more originality 
and greater variety in their reasons for their preferences than do the 
girls. 

The most significant sources of interest for the girls, as shown in 
Table II, are (1) stories of mystery; (2) accounts of home life and 
family relationships; (3) stories of everyday life or affairs that are 
true to life; (4) variety and number of adventures; (5) tales of boys 
and girls who find themselves in mischief and trouble; (6) humorous 
predicaments and pranks; (7) books that introduce new places, peo- 
ple, and customs; and (8) accounts of poor and downtrodden people. 

Girls seem to discover an element of mystery in books that seldom 
impress boys as being especially mysterious, for example, Tom 
Swift, Adventures of Tom Sawyer, Hans Brinker, Treasure Island, and 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. The quality is most obvious in the 
girls’ favorites, Boarded Up House and Secret Garden, and in those 
books read by older girls, such as the Fu Manchu stories and Adven- 
tures of Sherlock Holmes. 

The appeal of stories of home life ranks a close second. This ap- 
peal includes the congeniality of the family life described in Litile 
Women, joys as well as sorrows found in Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch, and the kindness and sacrifices of the mothers in the same 
stories. Often the girls are amazed at the March girls “because, al- 
though they are sisters, they don’t quarrel.’”’ This interest also con- 
cerns the troubles of an orphan who is trying to adjust herself to a 
new home and the trials of Huck in becoming “civilized” under the 
widow’s direction. 
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The girls’ interest in home life is closely linked with the appeal 
found in the description of everyday life or incidents and conditions 
true to life, even to the most ordinary details. 

The interest in many different adventures pertains chiefly to such 
incidents as are found in Adventures of Tom Sawyer, Adventures of 


TABLE II 


REASONS GIVEN BY FORTY-EIGHT OR MORE GIRLS FOR LIKING BOOKS AND 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF GIRLS IN GRADES VII, VIII 
AND IX MENTIONING EACH REASON 


Girts MENTIONING REASON 


Grade VII | Grade VIII | Grade IX | All Grades 


Per Num- 
Cent ber 
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Everyday life 
Many different adventures. 
Mischief and trouble 


Unjust treatment 
Much action 


Contrast in condition 
History or life in past 
Gang life 

Outdoors and nature 
Success versus odds 
Contrast in people 
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Huckleberry Finn, Secret Garden, and Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 
Few strictly girls’ books are liked best because of their numerous ad- 
ventures, but that is an appeal which is given by girls for many of the 
boys’ books. 

Interest in mischief and trouble relates chiefly to the mild pranks 
played by the girls, the mischief of Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, 
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Penrod and Sam, besides the unintentional mistakes made by the 
heroines of Anne of Green Gables and Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 
That quality, like interest in everyday life, seems to be popular 
among girls of the higher intelligence levels. 

Humor appeals more definitely to girls of high intelligence quo- 
tients than to boys of similar ability. Few girls of lower-than-aver- 
age ability mention humor as a quality, although two of the books 
popular among them are Amne of Green Gables and Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm, both of which are rather funny from the adult point of 
view. The element of humor shows an increase in popularity in 
Grade IX. 

Seventh-grade girls find more appeal in life in the past ; good times 
enjoyed by gangs or clubs; and new countries, peoples, and customs 
than do the older girls. 

The girls are decided in their opinions of the kinds of boys and 
girls that they enjoy reading about. The boys must be manly— 
“regular” boys, so to speak. A few girls admire the quieter and more 
studious type, like Hans Brinker, but most of them want heroes to be 
“just like other boys.”’ Their heroines have many favorite character- 
istics, from being talkative to having red hair. Mrs. Wiggs was ad- 
mired by one girl because “‘she was always hurrying and trying,” 
and Polly was “a plain country girl who didn’t believe in dressing 
like a woman before her time.” 

There seems to be a definite tendency for the girls of intelligence 
quotients of 110 or more to find interest in development of character, 
finding new things to do, and in contrasts in conditions. The idea of 
a poor person’s becoming rich is popular, although there are such 
exceptions as the comment, “The Shaws became very nice when their 
money was gone.” 

The following interests are not included in the table because they 
are mentioned by less than forty-eight girls: persons of their own 
ages, new things to do, tomboys, sadness, the unusual or the strange, 
exploring, danger, sports, pirates, war, development of character, 
style, lessons taught, and sequel to a popular story. 

As a usual thing, boys and girls agree fairly well in their interest in 
many different adventures, although the experiences enjoyed by the 
boys are much more strenuous than those selected by the girls. There 
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is also agreement in such categories as mischief, new countries, like- 
able characters, humor, treatment of slaves, and style. 

There is a decided difference, however, in the interest in animals. 
The boys place this interest first and the girls fourteenth in the list. 
Mystery is exactly the opposite—first in the girls’ list and fourteenth 
in the boys’. The rivalry and struggle implied in war and fighting, 
danger, sports, pirates, and success against odds are much more im- 
portant to, the boys than to the girls. On the other hand, everyday - 
affairs are too slow moving for the boys, nor does the girls’ pleasure 
in being kind to others have any noticeable appeal for the boys. 

The fact that romance does not appear at all on the boys’ list and 
only a few times on the girls’ list might be accounted for by the 
reticence of junior high school pupils on that particular interest. On 
the other hand, they may not have reached the stage where romance 
interests them. Although over a fourth of the books referred to con- 
tain some romantic element, romance is mentioned only by a few 
fifteen- and sixteen-year-old girls. 

Few boys report having read or liked books written especially for 
girls, while many girls give boys’ books as their favorites. 

Probably the following tendencies are the most significant to any- 
one who is aiding pupils in their selection of books. (1) Both boys 
and girls are much more concerned with the content than with the 
style or form of the books read. (2) Love of adventure is the greatest 
single factor in creating interest for boys in a story. It is also a most 
significant factor for girls. (3) Love of mystery is a strong factor in 
the reading interests of girls but not of boys. (4) Love of animals is 
a significant influence on the reading of junior high school boys. It 
does not rate nearly so high for the girls. (5) Idealism is an implied 
influence in such interests as hero-worship and home life. (6) True- 
to-life stories and stories of home life have great appeal for girls but 
no special appeal for boys. (7) There is a tendency for both boys and 
girls to be interested in stories of new countries, people, and customs. 
(8) The most noticeable tendency with regard to intelligence levels is 
that both boys and girls with intelligence quotients of 110 or more 
tend to like books for a variety of reasons. (9) There seems to be a 
tendency for pupils of higher levels of intelligence to be conscious of 
the element of humor in books. (10) In general, boys with low intelli- 
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gence ratings have a slight preference for sports, mischief, fighting, 
and much action. (11) A greater proportion of girls with intelligence 
quotients below go prefer stories because they are real or true to life. 
(12) The interest in contrasting conditions, contrasting people, and 
in development of character is found largely in girls with intelligence 
quotients of 110 or more. (13) Books of inferior types tend to have 
fewer predominant appeals, and the pupils who enjoy these books 
cite the obvious qualities as the reason for liking the stories. (14) The 
better the book, the more diversified is its appeal to readers. 


QUALITIES ADMIRED IN HEROES AND HEROINES 


The conclusions drawn from the responses of the boys and girls in 
answer to the question of why they like a book are in general con- 
firmed by the kinds of characters that they admire and the incidents 
that they enjoy the most. 

Since hero-worship is an important source of interest in books for 
both boys and girls, a knowledge of the kinds of heroes admired will 
be helpful in determining what books they would enjoy. 

According to the answers given in response to the question, 
“What do you like about [the leading character]?” the boys and 
girls agree in wholeheartedly admiring persons who are brave. The 
character’s courage may inspire him to repulse the Indians, defy 
authority, or face a large audience without stage fright. 

Mischievous children are popular and are approved of in such 
comments as the following: (1) “Anne was likeable but had weak 
points and the book showed them all.” (2) “Anne does things care- 
lessly just like me.” (3) “Penrod was skilful in being a bad boy.” (4) 
“T like Tom because he was the worst boy in town.” (5) “Tom and 
Huck are my favorites because they did so many things I’d do if I 
dared.” (6) “I like Penrod because he, too, hated sissies.”” The 
pupils do not want a boy or girl to be mean or underhanded, but he 
must not be above playing a few pranks or taking chances in scrapes 
of various kinds. In fact, he should be able to think up “new things 
to do.” 

Their heroes and heroines must be adventurous, whether it is the 
spirit which made Anne walk the ridgepole or that which inspired 
Tarzan to fight the king of the apes. 
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Although cleverness is a quality which appears desirable to both 
boys and girls, there is a difference in the type mentioned. The boys 
emphasize ability to outwit someone and to “get by” with mischief 
at which others are caught and ingenuity in planning and organizing 
group projects. With the girls, cleverness indicates brightness in 
school, ability to express one’s self, and ability to get along with 
others in a social way, little of the trait of “putting things over” or 
“getting by” being implied. 

Although girls rank kindness and considerateness higher than do 
boys, the frequency of mention of these items by the boys indicates 
that even the brave, dashing heroes must be kind, particularly to 
the weak or to persons whom they have defeated. Boys do not want 
their ideal to be vindictive or mean even when he has been shame- 
fully treated. The ability to fight, however, is also an essential. The 
boys’ ideal must be able to hold his own in an ordinary fist fight or 
in a battle “where one must be quick on the draw.” 

Girls admire heroines who are successful in small rivalries or in 
winning social approval, while boys applaud ambition. 

Junior high school pupils do not make fine distinctions in the char- 
acteristics which they admire; bravery is bravery regardless of cir- 
cumstances. The characteristics of heroes and heroines, however, 
verify the reasons given by pupils for liking books as a whole but are 
too general to be an indication in themselves of the types enjoyed. 


FAVORITE INCIDENTS 


In an analysis of reading interests the definite incidents which 
boys and girls enjoy are probably more significant than the qualities 
that they admire in the characters. If, for example, boys like to read 
about fights, one is then able to recommend good books that con- 
tain struggles which are far more real and fully as exciting as Tom 
Swift’s battles with thieves. For the purpose of noticing tendencies, 
I grouped the four incidents given as favorites for each of the 52 
most popular books, 208 in all. 

The results show a decided agreement between incidents chosen 
and the reasons given by pupils for enjoying a story, although the 
former pertain to single events and the latter to entire books. 

It is not surprising to find adventures the most prominent on the 
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boys’ list. They enjoy particularly captures, kidnappings, rescues, 
and escapes. Then, of course, follow fights of various types: strug- 
gles with thieves, Indians, mutineers, animals, and outlaws; fights 
for supremacy; and the more serious battles of war. Mischievous 
pranks are next in order, followed by races and contests of various 
kinds. Many incidents are cited relating particularly to animals, 
such as caging a cat; buying, catching, and training a horse; a wolf 
dog’s returning to his pack; and a boy’s becoming acquainted with 
wild animals in a forest. 

Among the girls, too, adventures rank first, although they are 
milder in nature. The episcdes of the second rank enjoyed by girls 
are not much different from those of the first but pertain particularly 
to mystery. They include such events as finding the key to a secret 
garden, discovering secret passages and rooms, and receiving strange 
messages. Again mischievous affairs and predicaments are popular 
but are usually much milder in nature than those mentioned by the 
boys. Unlike the boys, the girls are much interested in deaths, ill- 
ness, and accidents. Their interest in sentiment and sympathy prob- 
ably accounts for this appeal, as well as the appeal of the next type, 
namely, kind deeds and acts of sacrifice. 

There is considerable difference shown in the incidents preferred 
by boys and those referred to by girls. In fact, so far as the pre- 
ferred episodes in this investigation are concerned, there are only 
two or three that maintain relatively the same popularity: adven- 
tures (first for both), mischievous pranks, and incidents that involve 
trips or moving to another place to live. Boys are much interested in 
fights, races, contests, events pertaining especially to animals, and 
success against odds. Girls emphasize mystery far more than boys, 
as well as deaths, accidents, illness, kind deeds, social affairs, and 
romantic meetings. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ACCELERANTS AND THEIR 
PEERS IN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


I. ScHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT 


WILLIAM A. HERR 
D. A. Harman Junior High School, Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 

In the spring of 1923 the superintendent of schools in Hazleton, 
Pennsylvania, authorized the organization in the D. A. Harman 
Junior High School of a special class for superior pupils designed to 
reduce their period of junior high school education to two years. The 
schools of the city were organized on a 6-3-3 plan with annual pro- 
motions. The members of the special class were chosen each year 
from approximately seven hundred pupils who were regularly pro- 
moted from all the elementary schools of the city to the junior high 
schools. The plan followed was to classify the selected pupils in a 
group aiming to complete, during the first year of attendance in the 
junior high school, the curriculum normally included in the work of 
the seventh and eighth grades. For the first few years pupils were 
chosen on the bases of a minimum intelligence quotient of 120 and 
achievement on a battery of tests, including reading, mathematics, 
language, and spelling, the standard being set at about the eighth- 
grade level. During the first years of operation of the plan, the only 
evaluation made of the later success of the rapid-progress pupils 
was an investigation of their marks in the high-school subjects. This 
investigation revealed that about 60 per cent of their marks were 
average or above, that a greater percentage of their marks than those 
of their classmates was above average, and that the percentage of 
failures was far below that of their classmates. 

In 1927 the plan of selecting members of the rapid-progress class 
was somewhat modified. The new plan involved the preliminary 
selection of a group of candidates, from which the members were 
finally chosen on the basis of scores made in additional achievement 
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tests. A cumulative record system had been introduced, making 
available intelligence quotients from group mental tests, scores in 
achievement tests, teachers’ marks, teachers’ estimates of school 
citizenship, medical-inspection records from the third-grade level 
up, and the history of the pupils’ progress through the grades since 
entrance to school. It is the purpose of the present study to evalu- 
ate the later achievement, especially in senior high school, of three 
subsequent rapid-progress groups by comparing them with normal- 
progress junior high school pupils of equal ability at the time of 
entrance to the junior high school. The bases of comparison are 
scholastic achievement, participation in extra-scholastic activities, 
social adaptability, certain qualities of personality, and health. 


BASES OF SELECTION OF PUPILS FOR RAPID PROGRESS 


Distributions of the records of tests administered in May of the 
year in which the pupils attended the sixth grade were examined 
before the preliminary standards were set up. The standards varied 
slightly from year to year. Those for a typical year were a mental 
age, from group tests, of fifteen years; an intelligence quotient of 125; 
grade scores of 8.6 in reading, 7.8 in arithmetic computation, 7.8 in 


arithmetic reasoning, 7.4 in language usage, 8.2 in spelling, and 
7.5 in average achievement; an average school mark of B on a five- 
letter system (A, superior, to E, failure); no physical defects; a 
rating above average on a scale of school citizenship; and parents’ 
or guardian’s permission. A pupil whose scores fell below the 
standards set in three of the tests, but whose intelligence quotient 
was not less than 118 might still be considered a candidate. From 
10 to 12 per cent of the sixth-grade enrolment was thus selected. 
A final examination, the Stanford Achievement Test, was given to 
candidates selected by the preliminary standards. An average 
grade score of 8.3 on this test, provided the pupil’s grade score on 
any one subject test did not fall below 7.5, was set as the final stand- 
ard for admission to the group. Parents often withheld the permis- 
sion required for admission to the group. The fact that many quali- 
fied pupils did not enter the special class made possible the forma- 
tion of the control group which will be described later. 
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PROGRAM OF THE RAPID-PROGRESS GROUP 

On entering school in September, the members of the rapid- 
progress special class were segregated in one home-room division 
and were assigned an adviser of demonstrated ability, who was also 
one of their subject teachers. All their work was departmentalized, 
rapid-progress pupils being associated with pupils of other groups 
only in classes in physical education, art, and health. Diagnostic 
tests in reading, arithmetic, and language were administered early 
in the term in order that drill might be avoided on skills and abilities 
which the pupils had already mastered. Pretests in the content 
subjects served the purpose of preventing omission of content 
usually included in the seventh- and eighth-grade courses of study. 

The first semester was given over to content normally assigned 
upper groups of the seventh grade, with the addition of one period 
weekly of business training, an eighth-grade subject. A contract 
plan was used in the subjects of United States history, civics, and 
geography. The literature requirements throughout the year were 
broadened to include much nonfictional material, as well as that 
normally included in the seventh- and eighth-grade lists. The con- 
tent of the second semester was largely that normally assigned to 
the eighth grade. General science and business training were con- 
tinued, and an exploratory course in Latin was added, mathematics 
being reduced from five to four periods weekly. Community civics, 
United States history, and world-geography on a regional basis were 
taught throughout the year. In practical arts the boys omitted 
mechanical drawing except as it was used in the courses in wood- 
work and general metal work. Home-economics courses were so 
modified as to include basic essentials in the seventh and eighth 
grades and more extended reading than ordinarily was required in 
this field. Activities involved club and assembly work. A program 
of directed study was followed, and, where contracts were used, a 
laboratory plan prevailed. 

In addition to teacher-made tests, standard tests in reading, spell- 
ing, arithmetic, English, history, civics, and geography were ad- 
ministered to check the achievement of the group throughout the 
year. Every pupil who was permitted to remain with the rapid- 
progress group during the second semester was promoted to the 
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ninth grade. In the ninth grade pupils were no longer grouped to- 
gether as a separate class but were assigned to classes organized on 
the basis of curriculum chosen and, within the curriculum, grouped 
according to ability when there was more than one class. All the 
rapid-progress pupils and the normal-progress control pupils follow- 
ing the same curriculum because of their high ability were found in 
the same ninth-grade groups. In the senior high school, except in 
English, pupils were not classified by ability. They met the same 
educational environment which is afforded their classmates, taking 
their chances with others as to the desirability of their daily pro- 
gram and the excellence of the teachers whom they happened to 
draw in the scheduling of classes. The results of an educational 
experiment have significance to the extent that a total situation is 
involved with the necessary accompanying variations which are 
likely normally to take place in the school opportunities afforded. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL AND THE CONTROL GROUPS 


The pupils of the experimental group were members of the rapid- 
progress special classes which entered the junior high school in 1927, 
1929, and 1930 (owing to the reorganization of the junior high 
schools, there was no class in 1928). Ninety-seven pupils (fifty- 
three boys and forty-four girls) of these three classes remained in 
senior high school and graduated. Two of the members left school 
to go to work, and nine boys and seven girls moved out of the city 
and attended other schools. An examination of the indices of ability 
used for matching purposes revealed that those members who were 
not included were distributed over the range of ability widely 
enough not to change materially the mean ability represented. 

The control, or normal-progress, pupils spent one year in each grade 
of the junior high school, three years in all. They were enrolled in the 
ninth grade at the same time as the experimental pairs and were 
members of the same graduating class in the senior high school, 
which they attended for three years. They were matched indi- 
vidually with members of the rapid-progress classes. The bases of 
matching used were the mean intelligence quotient from two group 
tests, the achievement age from the Stanford Achievement Test, 
school-citizenship rating by teachers on twenty-one traits, sex, and 
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curriculum pursued during attendance in the ninth to the twelfth 
grades. The matching data were secured from tests administered 
at the end of the sixth grade and tests used in the final selection of 
pupils for the rapid-progress class. A comparison of the status of 
the experimental and the control groups at that time is shown in 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF RAPID-PROGRESS AND NORMAL- 
PROGRESS GROUPS AT TIME OF ENTRANCE 
TO SEVENTH GRADE 


Mean of Rapid- | Mean of Normal- 


Measure Progress Group| Progress Group 


Chronological age (in months): 
B 


143.2 141.0 
141.6 141.0 


142.5 141.0 


135.2 135.2 
137-9 138.0 


136.4 136.5 


180.4 180.4 
176.7 176.8 


178.7 178.7 


Table I. In the ninth to the twelfth grades thirty-four boys and 
thirty-four girls of each group studied the subjects of the academic 
curriculum, eleven boys and eight girls those of the commercial 
curriculum, and eight boys and two girls those of the general curric- 
ulum. School histories of the groups showed that members of both 
groups had skipped grades in the elementary school. The number of 
pupils of each group skipping grades are shown in Table II. It will 
be noted that most of the grade-skipping occurred below fourth 
grade and that more of the normal-progress pupils than of the 


Intelligence quotient: 

' Achievement age (in months): 

' Teachers’ ratings on school citizen- 

i ship: 

4 59.5 59.7 
A 
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TABLE II 


NUMBER OF RAPID-PROGRESS AND OF NORMAL- 
PROGRESS PUPILS WHO HAD SKIPPED 
GRADES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Rapid- 
Grade Skipped Progress 
Group 


I 
2* 


3 


* One girl entered school at the age of nine and skipped the first 
and the fourth grades. 


Normal- 
Progress 
Group 
Second: | 
Third: 
5 3 
Fourth: 
4 I 
Fifth: 
Sixth: { 
All grades: 
9 20 
i 
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rapid-progress pupils skipped grades prior to entrance into the junior 
high school. This fact may explain why many parents of normal- 
progress pupils did not permit their children to join the rapid-prog- 
ress class. 
COMPARISON OF SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT 

The scholastic achievement of the rapid-progress group was com- 
pared with that of the normal-progress group on the following bases: 
(1) the average of school marks for the ninth to the twelfth grades, 
inclusive; (2) comparison of the decile rank in class at time of 
graduation from high school; (3) comparison of the subject load car- 
ried in terms of units of credit earned in the ninth to the twelfth 
grades, inclusive; (4) average score for the entire membership of 
both groups in standard tests in American history and in English; 
(5) average scores for seventy-three pairs in a standard test in plane 
geometry and for fifty-two pairs in chemistry; (6) average score for 
all pairs in a test of general information; and (7) subject failures. 

The average school mark was expressed numerically, the letter 
marks of A, B, C, D, and E being translated to 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, respective- 
ly. School marks were partially determined by the administration 
of objective tests. Only subjects receiving unit credits of 1.0 or 
0.5 were included in the averaging. The standard tests administered 
were the Columbia Research Bureau Test in plane geometry at the 
end of the Sophomore year, those in chemistry and American his- 
tory at the end of the Junior year, the Purdue Diagnostic English 
Test, and Peters’ Test of General Information at the end of the 
Senior year. The Peters test purports to measure “the possession of 
general information needed for understanding references encoun- 
tered in popular reading and a knowledge of etiquette. The infor- 
mation needed is such as pupils would gather from a cultured envi- 
ronment and from spontaneous reading rather than largely from 
formal schooling.”’ The scores presented are the sums of those on 
two forms of the test of general information. The means of the meas- 
ures of scholastic achievement and the differences between the 
means for the respective groups are shown in Table III. 

Of the measures of scholastic achievement used, the differences 
are in favor of the rapid-progress boys except in two cases, those for 
units of credit successfully completed in the ninth to the twelfth 
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TABLE III 


COMPARISON OF ACHIEVEMENT OF RAPID-PROGRESS 
AND NORMAL-PROGRESS PUPILS 


MEAN 


Rapid- Normal- 
Progress Progress 
Group Group 


School marks: 
.78 


.88 .go 
.82 


American history test 


83.83 
85.89 


84.76 .19 


* Figures marked with the minus sign are in favor of the normal-progress group. 


NUMBER OF 
MEASURE DIFFER- Dor.” | One raat 
ENCE* S.E.gig, | DirFERENCE 
Is ABOVE 
ZERo* 
0.04 0.51 2.3 
3 —0.02 —0.37 1.8 
3 0.01 0.22 1.4 
Decile rank in class: ; 
8.55 8.57 —0.02 —0o.10 1.2 
8.32 8.23 0.09 0.50 2.2 
Units of credit earned: 3 
19.80 19.82 —0.02 —0O.12 1.2 4 
19.72 19.87 —o.15 —o.84 4.0 
19.76 19.84 | —0.08 —o.60 2.6 
score: 
91.95 89.20 2.75 0.65 2.8 
95.22 5.84 2.09 53-6 
Plane geometry test score: d 
44.90 44.15 0.75 0.36 1.8 
37-45 38.12 —0o.67 —0.22 1.4 
41.42 0.06 1.1 
Chemistry test score: ( 
171.44 —4.48 0.81 3.8 
120.48 5.72 0.26 1.5 
143.02 1.21 3.5 
English test score: 
113.91 1.84 —0.30 1.6 
115.30 1.34 0.17 z.3 
General information test 
score: 
2.74 1.74 23.4 
2.57 2.04 47-3 
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grades and the standard test in chemistry. Only two of the differ- 
ences, those for the standard test in American history and for the 
test in general information may be regarded as of statistical signifi- 
cance (assuming that a critical ratio of 1.73 indicates statistical 
significance).' In the case of the girls four of the differences favor 
the rapid-progress group and four the normal-progress group, but 
none of the differences is of statistical significance. For the com- 
posite of the two groups, but one difference favors the normal-prog- 


TABLE IV 


NUMBER OF UNITS FAILED BY MEMBERS OF RAPID- 
PROGRESS AND NORMAL-PROGRESS GROUPS 
IN NINTH TO TWELFTH GRADES 


NuMBER oF UNITs FAILep 


Susyect Group Rapid- Normal- 


Progress Progress 


Languages 

Mathematics 

Social studies............... 
Miscellaneous 


ress group, that for units of credit successfully completed. Only two 
of the differences may be regarded as of statistical significance, those 
for scores in American history and for the test of general informa- 
tion, both differences being in favor of the rapid-progress group. 

Failures in both groups were few. The number of units failed are 
shown by subject in Table IV. The percentage of pupils of the rapid- 
progress group failing in one or more subjects regardless of the unit 
value of the subjects was 8.2, while the corresponding percentage 
of normal-progress pupils was 5.2. The average unit value of sub- 
jects failed per pupil by rapid-progress group members was 0.095, 
and by normal-progress group members the average was 0.047. 

* Charles C. Peters and Walter R. VanVoorhis, Statistical Procedures and Their 


Mathematical Bases, p. 346. State College, Pennsylvania: School of Education, Penn- 
sylvania State College, 1935. 


f 
¥ 
| 
Group Group 
6.0 2.0 
2.0 1.0 
1.0 
I.2 0.6 
: All subjects............ 9.2 4.6 
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CONCLUSION 


So far as scholastic achievement in senior high school is concerned, 
no outstanding differences in the achievement of the two groups 
are found. More of the differences are in favor of the rapid-progress 
boys than in favor of the rapid-progress girls. It must be noted, 
however, that the measures for which the differences are significant, 
or approach significance, are in favor of the rapid-progress group. 
The means of the scores for both groups in the standardized tests 
used are considerably above the norms set by authors of the tests 
for the grades in which they were used. In the light of the evidence 
offered, it may be said that acceleration in the junior high school 
administered as described herein has not minimized the scholastic 
achievement of the accelerated pupils in senior high school. 

No evaluation of a practice of economy of time during the junior 
high school period can be considered valid without an examination 
of the social and personality factors in the adjustment of accelerated 
pupils in their later school life. Evidence on these factors will be 
presented in a subsequent article. 


[To be concluded} 
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THE RELATION OF CERTAIN FACTORS TO 
ACHIEVEMENT IN COLLEGE SOCIAL 
STUDIES AND HISTORY 


HARL R. DOUGLASS 
University of Minnesota 


KOPPLE C. FRIEDMAN 
Hibbing High School, Hibbing, Minnesota 


THE PROBLEM 

The data presented in this study were derived from the records 
of 387 students of the class of 1930 at the University of Oregon. The 
variables include the number of units of history and of social studies 
taken in high school, the marks received in high school and in the 
first two years of college in these fields, percentile ranks on the Psy- 
chological Examination of the American Council on Education, the 
high-school principals’ ratings of the students on probable scholastic 


success in college, the principals’ ratings on industry, and the aver- 
age high-school marks in all studies. Throughout this report the 
term “social studies” does not include history. 


COLLEGE MARK IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


The coefficients of correlation and the correlation ratios between 
college marks in social studies and various factors are shown in 
Table I. With respect to the zero-order correlations, the results 
most worthy of notice are the following: (1) the lack of relation be- 
tween the number of units of credit in social studies in high school 
and college mark in that field; (2) the fairly low correlation of each 
of the factors with college mark in social studies; and (3) the fact 
that the correlations between college mark in social studies and two 
of the factors, namely, average mark in high school in all studies and 
average mark in high-school history, are curvilinear. An examina- 
tion of the scattergrams revealed that the correlation is greatest in 
the upper ranges, there being little correlation in the middle and the 
lower ranges. 

College mark in social studies may be predicted only roughly by 
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means of the variables employed in this study. None of the multiple 
correlations obtained are in excess of .50. In the interpretation of all 
such correlations, however, it should be borne in mind that the 
criterion of scholastic success in college—the average mark—is not 


TABLE I 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CERTAIN PREDICTIVE FACTORS AND 
AVERAGE MARK IN COLLEGE SOCIAL STUDIES 


ZERO-ORDER CORRELATION MULTIPLE-CORRELATION 
CorRRELATION RATIO 
CoEFFICIENT CoEFFICIENT 


Variables Value Variables Variables Value 


.gr2t. -453 
.461 
.404+. (25) -431 
366+. -459 
— .080 .407 
.423+. .463 
.302+. R,(48) 
-436 
-493 
.481 
-471 
.468 
R,(2478) 


. Average mark in college social studies. 

. Percentile rank on American Council Psychological Examination. 
Average mark in high school in all studies. 

. Average mark in high-school social studies. 

. Average mark in high-school history. 

. Number of units of high-school social studies. 

. Principal’s rating on college promise. 

. Principal’s rating on industry. 


ANS WD 


* Correlation ratio is a means of measuring the relation between two variables and is somewhat com- 
parable to the Pearson product-moment correlation coefficient. It is peculiarly useful in furnishing a meas- 
ure of relation when the correlation is curvilinear, for the product-moment coefficient is then lower sibly 
much lower, than is representative of the closeness of correspondence between the two ae |g The 
formula employed for computing the correlation ratio and a detailed explanation of its use may be found in 
any complete treatment of statistical methods. 


t Non-linear correlations. 


altogether reliable statistically and that, when corrected for attenu- 
ation due to this lack of reliability, coefficients of correlation between 
average mark and any other variable will be increased. This fact 
indicates that the merits of the variables as bases of prediction of 
achievement are greater than indicated by the uncorrected zero- 
order coefficients of correlation. 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
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SUCCESS IN COLLEGE HISTORY 
As indicated in Tabie IT, success in college history can be predicted 
with somewhat greater accuracy from each of the variables than can 
success in social studies. Again, the absence of correlation between 


TABLE II 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CERTAIN PREDICTIVE FACTORS AND 
AVERAGE MARK IN COLLEGE HISTORY 


ZERO-ORDER CORRELATION 
CorRELATION RATIO 
CoEFFICIENT CoEFFICIENT 


Variables Variables Variables Value 


.491 
-559 
.487 
405 
+543 
.486 
568 
R,(278) .471 
R,(2347) . 568 


. Average mark in college history. 

. Percentile rank on American Council Psychological Examination. 
. Average mark in high school in all studies. 

. Average mark in high-school social studies. 

. Average mark in high-school history. 

Number of units of high-school history. 

. Principal’s rating on college promise. 

. Principal’s rating on industry. 


CONAN H 


* Non-linear correlation. 


success in college and the amount of work taken in high-school his- 
tory should be noted. It is odd also that the average mark made in 
high-school social studies is more closely associated with success in 
college history than is the high-school mark in history. This relation 
is curvilinear, the correlation ratio being as high as .60. Multiple- 
correlation coefficients range as high as .57, several combinations 
correlating in excess of .50 with the college mark in history. The best 
predictions are based on average mark in social studies and any two 


| 
12 291+ .044 12 -354 
13 -468+ .037 13 .481 
14 -541+ .034 14 .604* 
15 -454+ .038 15 .498 
; 16 — .093 + .048 16 .118 
17 -436+ .043 17 .460 
18 .048 18 
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of the following three: average high-school mark in all studies, per- 
centile rank on the Psychological Examination of the American 
Council on Education, and principal’s rating on college promise. 


SUMMARY 

1. College mark in history or in social studies can be predicted 
with rough accuracy by a combination of such factors as average 
mark made in high school in all studies and ratings or tests of general 
mental ability, as is indicated by correlations ranking up to .57. Al- 
most as good a correlation can be made with a single variable if 
tables of equivalents rather than regression equations be employed, 
since the correlation ratios of some single variables are as high as the 
multiple-correlation coefficients. 

2. The number of units taken in high school in history or in social 
studies is not correlated with college success in these fields. 

3. Success in college history can be predicted more accurately 
than can success in college social studies. 

4. The quality of work done in high school in general, as well as 
the work in social studies and in history, is significantly correlated 
with success in these fields at the college level. 

5. The average college mark in all subjects can be predicted more 
accurately than can success in history and in social studies. Doug- 
lass, in a summary of previous studies, reported that coefficients be- 
tween high-school marks and college marks clustered largely be- 
tween .50 and .60 and coefficients between college marks and high- 
school marks in related fields as well as between college marks and 
intelligence-test scores between .40 and .50. Multiple coefficients fell 
largely between .58 and .66." 

6. These results are in accordance with those reported by Odell 
for the University of Illinois. 


* Harl R. Douglass, The Relation of High School Preparation and Certain Other Fac- 
tors to Academic Success at the University of Oregon. University of Oregon Publication, 
Education Series, Vol. III, No. 1. Eugene, Oregon: University of Oregon Press, 1931. 

2a) Charles W. Odell, Predicting the Scholastic Success of College Freshmen. Bureau 
of Educational Research Bulletin No. 37. University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XXV, 
No. 2. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 1927. 

b) Charles W. Odell, Predicting the Scholastic Success of College Students. Bureau of 
Educational Research Bulletin No. 52. University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XXVIII, 
No. 5. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 1930. 


FACTORS OF HIGH-SCHOOL ENROLMENT BY 
REGION AND SEX 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 
Georgia State Woman’s College, Valdosta, Georgia 


Numerous articles have appeared concerning the relation of un- 
employment to secondary-school enrolment. Such articles often 
make no distinction between the sexes, although girls are gainfully 
employed to a much smaller extent than boys. The present article 
analyzes gainful employment by sex, considers the importance of 
marriage and the percentage of children in the population, and refers 
to certain other factors that may affect enrolment or the extension 
of secondary education to American youth. Data necessary for this 
analysis appear in Table I. 


PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN AND EDUCATIONAL BURDEN 


Columns 2 and 3 indicate the percentage of the total population 
under fifteen years of age. Among males a variation appears from 
21 per cent in Nevada to 39 per cent in the Carolinas, and among fe- 
males from 23 per cent in California to 38 per cent in South Carolina 
and New Mexico.' Among native white males of native parents the 
variation is from 26 per cent in California to 50 per cent in North 
Dakota; among native white females, from 26 per cent in California 
to 53 per cent in North Dakota. In only seven states not in the South 
(Pennsylvania, North Dakota, South Dakota, Idaho, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Utah) do the males of all classes under fifteen years of 
age comprise as much as 30 per cent of the population, whereas in 
only two states in the South (Delaware and Maryland) are the cor- 
responding percentages less than 30. Roughly the same relations 
hold for females. 

In all states except Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 

t Since the District of Columbia is not essentially a state, it will not be considered in 
the discussion. The reader may refer directly to Table I for comparisons in which he 


may desire to consider this region. 
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Georgia, Mississippi, and New Mexico, the percentages of the 
native white males of native parents who are under fifteen years 
of age are larger than the percentages of the males of all classes. 
The same is true of females in all states except Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Mississippi, New Mexico, and Arizona. 

Obviously, the variation among states in the percentages of per- 
sons in the population who are in the immature and dependent years 
places varying burdens on the corresponding adult populations with 
respect to the provision of educational and other social institutions 
for the coming generation. It is also obvious that, as we in America, 
through immigration restriction and through sheer growth in total 
population, gradually become a native-born people, we shall cease 
to have the help of a large number of adult immigrants (reared at the 
expense of other countries) in supporting institutions necessary for 
rearing native-born Americans. These points, however, have been 
extensively commented on by other writers and will not be elabo- 
rated here. 


GAINFUL EMPLOYMENT AND SECONDARY-SCHOOL ENROLMENT 


Column 10 of the table shows that in only seven of the sixteen 
southern states (Delaware, North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, 
Mississippi, Oklahoma, and Texas) is the enrolment of white boys 
in secondary schools equal to 40 per cent of the white male popula- 
tion of fifteen to nineteen years of age, whereas in only three non- 
southern states (Vermont, North Dakota, and New Mexico) is the 
enrolment of all classes as low as 40 per cent of the corresponding 
population group. In Kentucky and Tennessee the enrolment of 
white boys is less than 30 per cent of the white male population of 
fifteen to nineteen years of age. In seventeen non-southern states 
the male enrolment in secondary schools is at least 50 per cent of the 
male population of all classes of fifteen to nineteen years of age, and 
in seven of these states the enrolment is at least 60 per cent of the 
population. 

In only five states in the South (Delaware, West Virginia, Florida, 
Oklahoma, and Texas) are the percentages of the native white male 
population of fifteen to nineteen years old who are gainfully em- 
ployed less than 50. These states are the less typical southern states. 


DATA SHOWING RELATION BETWEEN SECONDARY-SCHOOL ENROLMENT 
AND MARRIAGE AND GAINFUL EMPLOYMENT OF BOYS AND GIRLS 
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TABLE I 


STATE 


PERCENTAGE | PERCENTAGE Percentace | PERCENTAGE 
OF PERSONS Tuat 
PERCENTAGE | OF PoPULA- | OF PERSONS 
OF PopuLa- | TION UNDER | 15-19 YEARS 
TION UNDER | 15 YEARSOF| WHO 
15 YeaRsor | AGE—Na- ARE GaIn- LMENT 
RIED—Na- Is or 
AcE—ALL | TIVE WHITE | FULLY Em- 
TIVE WHITE | POPULATION 
CLAssEs* or NATIVE | PLOYED—Na- 
ARENTS* | TIVE WHITE TIVE 
t Parents{ or AcE§ 


Fe- Fe- 


male 


I 


New England: 
Mai 


Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


Middle Atlantic: 


New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


East North Central: 
Ohio 


Wisconsin 


West North Central: 


Minnesota 


North Dakota 
South Dakota 


25] 25 | 32] 31 | 45.3] 38.6] 0.9] 7.8) 49.3] 45.4 
27] 27] 33] 32] 49.2] 43-9] 0.9] 7.9] 44.9] 40.2 
--| 30] 30] 34] 33 | 45.6] 33.1] 1.6 | 10.3] 44.0] 42.6 


--| 29] 29] 44] 44] 40.0) 24.1 7.3) 56.0] 61. 
29 290} 471 47 | 43.3] 21.7| 0.6 | 6.0] 43.5] 51.9 
..| 28] 28] 36] 36] 43.1] 18.1] 1.2 | 10.0] 53.0] 58.9 
26 | 31 30 | 49.8] 23.9] 2.1 | 14.8] 44.2] 44.7 
--| 33 | 36]; SO] 53 | 44.2] 14.2] 0.6] 6.1] 35.2] 50.2 
--| 30] 34] 44] 43 | 44.2] 13.5) 0.7] 8.0) 43.3] 54.6 
--| 29] 30] 38] 39] 43.4] 17-9] 1.2 | 9.9) 52.5] 59-9 
--| 29] 29] 33] 33 | 39-8] 15.5] 1.6 | 12.6] 55.3] 57-5 


* Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, “Population,” Vol. III, Part I, Table 46, pp. 38-47. 
t Ibid., Vol. III, Part I, Table 46, pp. 38-47, and Vol. IV, Table 9 for respective states. 


t Ibid., Vol. II, Table 15, pp. 864-912. 
(a) Ibid., Vol. III, Part I, Table 46, 


d 


Table 4, pp. 52-53, an 


Table 34, p. 96, 


chap. i. United States Office of Education 
The data in columns ro and rr include all races and nativities except that in the sixteen southern 


states and the District of Columbia data for the white population only are included. 


. 38-47; (b) “Statistics of State School Systems, 1931-32.” 
BP 
iennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1930-1032, 
Bulletin No. 2, 1933 (advance pages). 
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Fe- Fe- Fe- 

Male male Male male Male male Male male ‘ | 
2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 Ir 
29} 28] 31] 30] 39.1] 21.6] 1.8 | 11.7] 46.7] 50.8 
New Hampshire....} 27] 26] 31] 30] 41.8] 30.5) 1.3 | 9.8) 43.6] 43.8 
..| 28] 28] 31] 31 | 46.0) 21.8) | 12.4] 37.2] 43.6 

2] 26] 35 | 33 | 42-3] 36.7}0.7] 4.8) 57.5] 53-3 

27 | 38] 36] 56.7] 43.9) 1.0] 5.6] 41.6] 39.4 
28 27 | 34] 32 | 49-2] 44.0] 0.7 5-9] 52.6] 45.5 
| 
| 28 | 27.) 31] 31 | 37.5] 23.7] 1.6] 12.9] 50.9] 51.2 

; Indiana...........| 28] 28] 30] 30] 40.5] 20.9] 2.0] 13.9] 57.2] 55.9 
..| 26] 26] 34] 34] 43.0] 31.6] 1.4 | 11.3] 52.3] 47.6 
F 36 | 37 | 40.2] 24.5] 1.5 | 13.0] 43.8] 52.4 
# 

Missouri......... 
Nebraska........ 
Kansas.......... 
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Mate! rate | Male| | mare | Male) | 
| 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 = 
27 27 28 | 28] 47. 43 
Maryland..........| 28] 28] 32] 3: 53. 37 
22 | 23] 20] 37. 57 
34] 34] 34] 33 | 35 
35 | 37] 37] 37 4!. 35 
39 | 37] 38] 37] 56. 45 
39 | 38] 37] 36] 59. 41 
Kentucky..........]| 34] 34] 36] 36] 51.9] 12.4] 3.6 | 20.5] 27.3] 29.4 
Tennessee.........] 34] 33 | 35] 34] 52.4] 15.2] 3.8 | 19.2] 20.5] 33.7 
Alabama..........-} 36] 35] 37] 36] 57.1] 19.2] 3.7 | 20.6] 31.2) 34.8 
Mississippi.........| 36 | 35 | 36] 35 | 55.8] 15.7] 3.7 | 20.9] 45.9] 51.4 
West South Central: 
Arkansas..........] 35 | 35 | 36] 36] 51.8) 13.0] 3.7 | 22.6) 31.8) 35.6 
Louisiana..........| 34 | 34] 36] 35 | 52.1] 17.7] 2.4 | 17.6] 39.7] 43.9 
Oklahoma..........| 33 | 34] 34] 35 | 41.4] 10.4] 3.0] 21.9] 47.7] 50.1 
281 834 33 | 47-21 8.6 38.9) 52.8) 53.9 
Mountain: 
Montana..........| 28] 32 36} 40] 40.0] 14.0 54 
$21 36] 381 401] $0.01 10.4 60 
Wyoming..........] 28] 33] 33] 38] 43.2] 12.5 61 
Colorado..........] 29] 29] 331 33] 42.9] 18.2 49 
New Mexico.......| 36] 38] 36] 38] 42.5] 11.6 34 
384 90] $3 1 40 
SO) O61 1 58.0 80.4 74 
Nevada............| 2z 28] 27] 33 | 35-4] 12.8 64 
24] 26] 31] 32] 35.6] 16.5) r.2 | 12.6) 68.7] 70.2 
29 | 30] 40.1] 17.7] 1.1 | 13.0] 61.7] 63.3 
California.........] 22] 23] 26] 26] 32.8) 17.9] r.0] 12.5] 64.0] 62.1 
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Rhode Island is the only non-southern state in which as many as 50 
per cent of the native white boys of fifteen to nineteen years of age 
are gainfully employed. The lowest percentage of gainful employ- 
ment in this population group in the southern states is 41.4, in West 
Virginia and Oklahoma. In fourteen states outside the South the 
percentages of gainful employment are lower. 

Among boys, gainful employment and secondary-school enrolment 
seem to compete. The median percentage of gainful employment of 
native white boys of fifteen to nineteen years old is 43.4. The median 
percentage that secondary-school enrolment of boys is of the popu- 
lation of fifteen to nineteen years old is 45.9. Only four states (Con- 
necticut, New York, Florida, and Texas) which are above the median 
in percentage of employment are also above the median in per- 
centage that school enrolment is of the male population of fifteen 
to nineteen years of age. Only one (Connecticut) of the sixteen states 
having the highest percentages of employment (in the upper third 
of all states) is among the sixteen having the highest percentages of 
enrolments. 

The extent of gainful employment among native white females is 
decidedly less than among males. Except in the New England, Mid- 
dle Atlantic, and East North Central divisions—that is, largely out- 
side the industrial section—the percentages of the native white girls 
of fifteen to nineteen years old who are gainfully employed reach 20 
per cent in only seven states (Minnesota, Missouri, Delaware, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia). On the whole, 
in the non-industrial sections—the West and the South—the per- 
centages of the native white females of fifteen to nineteen years old 
who are employed are less than half the corresponding percentages 
of the males. If employment were the chief determining factor in 
enrolment, should not the percentages of girls of fifteen to nineteen 
years old who are enrolled in secondary schools in these sections 
be twice the corresponding percentages of boys? 

The parallel between employment and enrolment is not so marked 
among the girls as among the boys, although similar trends appear. 
Thus, in fourteen states in which the percentages of females em- 
ployed are above the median (18.0 per cent), the percentages of en- 
rolment are below the median (50.4 per cent), whereas only ten 
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states are above the median in both items. Similarly, of the sixteen 
states having the highest percentages of girls of fifteen to nineteen 
years old employed, only two (Massachusetts and Wisconsin) are 
among the sixteen having the highest percentages of school enrol- 
ment. Much gainful employment among girls, as among boys, seems 
to accompany low school enrolment. 


MARITAL STATUS AND SCHOOL ENROLMENT 


Considerable variation appears among the states in the percent- 
ages of the native white males (of native parents) of fifteen to nine- 
teen years of age who are married, the larger percentages usually ap- 
pearing in the South. However, in no state are as many as 4.0 per 
cent of these boys married. This percentage seems too small to be 
a significant factor in the enrolment of boys in secondary schools. 

Among girls of comparable age and racial composition, however, 
the percentages of married girls vary from 4.8 in Massachusetts to 
22.6 in Arkansas. In the South, except in the three border states of 
Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia, the percentages of the girls of 
this population group who are married exceed 16. In only three 
non-southern states (New Mexico, Arizona, and Nevada) are the 
percentages as high. In eleven states in the North and the North- 
east, less than 10 per cent of the corresponding group are married. 

In general, states having large percentages of married girls tend to 
have small percentages of girls enrolled in schools. Thus, in fourteen 
states in which the percentages of married girls are above the median 
(13.0 per cent), the percentages of enrolment are below the median 
(50.4 per cent), but only ten are above the median in both items. 
Among the sixteen states having the highest percentages of married 
girls, only two (Texas and Nevada) are also among the sixteen hav- 
ing the highest percentages of enrolment. 

A question might arise as to the extent of overlapping among 
states showing high percentages of gainful employment and high 
percentages of marriage. It is found that only two states (North and 
South Carolina) are among the upper sixteen states in both items. 
Among girls, apparently, either a high percentage of employment or 
a high percentage of marriage is associated with a low percentage of 
enrolment in secondary schools. 
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The relation between the marital status of youth and enrolment 
in the secondary school deserves further consideration from the 
standpoint of time and of race? Among native white males of native 
parentage who are fifteen to nineteen years old, the percentages of 
married boys decreased from 1920 to 1930 in every state in the New 
England, Middle Atlantic, East North Central, and Pacific divi- 
sions. In the case of the other five geographical divisions, there was 
no change or but little increase in ten states. Much the same situa- 
tion prevailed among white persons of foreign or mixed parentage 
and among negroes. 

Among native white females, however, of native parentage and of 
fifteen to nineteen years of age, the percentages of married girls in- 
creased from 1920 to 1930 in all but nine states. For all classes of 
females of corresponding age, twenty-nine states showed increases 
during the decade in the percentages of married girls. Increases were 
least frequent and perhaps smallest in amount in the Pacific, the 
Middle Atlantic, and the New England divisions. In 1930 the small- 
est percentage of married girls (native white of native parentage) 
in any southern state (12.9 per cent in Maryland) was greater than 
the largest percentage in any New England or Middle Atlantic state 
(x1.7 per cent in Maine). With the exception of Delaware, Mary- 
land, and Virginia, the same comparisons hold between the South 
and the East North Central, West North Central, and Pacific di- 
visions. 

Depression and economic responsibility of the male and economic 
dependence of the female may, at least in part, explain why the per- 
centages of married males of the age group under consideration gen- 
erally decreased from 1920 to 1930 while the percentages of married 
females generally increased. This change must mean that in 1930, for 
economic reasons or for other causes, girls of fifteen to nineteen years 
of age were marrying older men than was the case in 1920. 

Native whites of foreign or mixed parentage apparently do not 
marry as early as native whites of native parentage. Thus, with the 
exception of girls in Kentucky in 1920, the percentage of native 


t The data for this and the three following paragraphs are adapted from Fifteenth 
Census of the United States: 1930, “Population,” Vol. II, Table 15, pp. 864-912. These 
data are not presented in this article. 
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white males and females of foreign and mixed parentage who were 
married, both in 1920 and in 1930, was smaller in every state than 
the corresponding percentage of native white persons of native par- 
entage. The fact that the differences for both sexes are greatest in 
the three southern divisions, where the immigrant population has 
long been small, suggests that children of foreign or mixed parentage 
have more difficulty in securing suitable mates or in attaining an 
economic status favorable for marriage than do children of native 
parentage. The difference between the two groups also suggests the 
trend which may be expected as we become more largely an indige- 
nous population. 

In view of what has been said in earlier paragraphs concerning the 
relation of marital status to secondary-school enrolment, the educa- 
tional implications of the changes in the marital status of persons of 
fifteen to nineteen years of age are obvious. 


SOCIAL MORES AND SECONDARY-SCHOOL ENROLMENT 


In eleven states the percentage that the secondary-school enrol- 
ment is of the population fifteen to nineteen years of age is greater 
in the case of the boys than in the case of the girls. In seven of these 
states (Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Illinois) more than 30 per cent of the girls 
are employed, but the percentages of boys employed are substantial- 
ly larger. Furthermore, the highest percentage of married girls in 
any of the seven states is 11.3 in Illinois—half as large as the per- 
centage in Arkansas. Apparently, then, gainful employment and 
marital status, alone or combined, do not adequately account for the 
differences between the sexes in secondary-school enrolment so far 
as these seven states are concerned. 

It might be mentioned that each of these seven states has experi- 
enced heavy immigration from Europe. Anyone familiar with con- 
tinental mores bearing on secondary education, particularly in the 
countries which have supplied our recent immigration, knows that 
in those countries, if any members of the family receive secondary 
training, it is likely to be the boys. European mores or Mexican 
mores, which are like the European so far as attitude toward second- 
ary education for the two sexes is concerned, may have something 
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to do with the enrolments in the other four states (Indiana, Arizona, 
Utah, and California) in which the percentages of enrolment of 
boys exceed the percentages of girls. Different mores, however, seem 
a less adequate explanation in the case of these four states than in the 
case of the seven states mentioned previously. 


DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS 


Consideration of the relation between gainful employment and 
secondary-school enrolment directs attention to child labor. A per- 
son who considers a further expansion of secondary-school enrol- 
ment in itself desirable, in keeping with purely quantitative concep- 
tions of democracy, will favor child-labor legislation to this end 
alone. Although educators may be hopeful as the proposed Child- 
Labor Amendment is considered successively by the states, they 
should be aware that, while that slow process is grinding along, 
several parts of the country are actually slipping backward with 
respect to the employment of children and youth. Moreover, edu- 
cators should not forget that the further expansion of enrolment in 
secondary schools which seems to lie ahead focuses attention on the 
needs for curricular and organizational changes to meet the wider 
range of social backgrounds represented by the expanding enrol- 
ment and focuses attention on the need of a program for training 
potential leaders. 

Further educational implications may be drawn from the con- 
sideration of marital status. Apparently, changes in economic con- 
ditions or federal aid for equalizing education among the states will 
not alone result in bringing into the secondary schools the same pro- 
portions of the white population in all parts of the country. The 
fact that in some parts of the country, particularly in the South and 
particularly in the case of girls, a significant proportion are married 
before the age for completing secondary education means that 
changes in the attitudes of these sections toward marriage or educa- 
tion would be necessary to equalize the proportions of the popula- 
tion completing the secondary school. More than one type of change 
is possible. Perhaps the first thought would be that marriage should 


tM. M. Chambers, “The Best Employment for American Youth,” Nation’s Schools 
XVII (February, 1936), 39-40. 
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be postponed so that the individual could go to school longer. Some 
students of population and related social problems might question 
the desirability, from the standpoint of national welfare, of moving 
farther in this direction. Another possibility would be that the 
parents of the girl support her after her marriage so that she can 
complete her general education. 

The fact that in some parts of the country a significant percentage 
of the girls marry during the ages commonly thought of as covering 
the period of secondary education is also significant for the curricu- 
lum and perhaps for school organization. It means that whatever 
training in homemaking the girl might secure in school would be 
more immediately useful than would be the case in sections in which 
marriage comes at a later age. It might suggest too the desirability 
for a greater flexibility with regard to credits or length of term and 
with regard to extension or correspondence courses for persons who 
have finished high school. An alternative might be a demand for 
more postgraduate work in high schools or more junior colleges in 
small communities “near home,” since most married women would 
probably wish to live in the communities in which their husbands 
are located. Flexibility might relate to the length of time over which 
secondary education is spread, particularly if the home situation or 
the birth of children complicates the problem. The age of marriage 
in different parts of the country likewise has significant implications 
for adult education and for parent education. 

The differences in the percentages of the population of childhood 
ages in various sections of the country are of great educational im- 
portance, but the consideration given this matter here is brief be- 
cause it has received extensive treatment in educational literature. 

The possibility of the influence of somewhat different mores in 
different parts of the country as a factor influencing enrolment 
deserves further consideration. In this article it is merely suggested 
as a possibility. 


LEGAL PROVISIONS ON TRANSPORTATION 
OF HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 


BERLIN E. RIVENBURG 
Public Schools, Argusville, North Dakota 


In all states of the Union some types of school districts are author- 
ized by law to provide in some way for the transportation of high- 
school pupils. The statutes most frequently found stipulate that 
transportation may be provided for high-school pupils living within 
the district; that transportation may be provided in district con- 
veyances operated primarily for elementary-school pupils, high- 
school pupils being allowed to take advantage of such conveyances 
without cost to themselves; and that transportation may be pro- 
vided for pupils attending high schools in other districts. 


CLASSES OF PUPILS WHO MAY BE TRANSPORTED 

Thirty-two states have laws providing for transportation of pupils 
to and from school but not making separate provisions for elemen- 
tary-school and high-school pupils. Such provisions are found most 
frequently in consolidated districts. Arrangements for transporta- 
tion are usually made by the school board of the district, but, in 
those states in which schools are operated under the county-unit 
organization, the county school board makes the arrangements. 
Provisions of this kind are found in the following states: Arkansas, 
Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

In sixteen states there are specific provisions regarding transpor- 
tation of high-school pupils who are residents of a high-school dis- 
trict. Such provisions apply only to certain types of districts. They 
differ from those referred to in the preceding paragraph in that they 
apply specifically to high-school pupils. These sixteen states are: 
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Alabama, Arizona, California, Connecticut, Idaho, Maine, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Dakota (in one 
district only), Ohio, Oregon, Texas, Vermont, and West Virginia. 

Transportation for high-school pupils attending school outside the 
district of their residence is provided in the following fourteen states: 
California, Connecticut, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, and Washington. 


PROVISIONS GOVERNING ORGANIZATION AND SUBSIDY 
OF TRANSPORTATION 

In eleven states any type of school district that is organized in 
the state has the authority to provide transportation for high-school 
pupils residing in the district, either by action of the school board 
or by a majority vote of the electors of the district. These states 
are: Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania (for pupils under sixteen years 
of age and not in senior high school), and Washington. 

In thirty-two states enlarged district units, such as county dis- 
tricts, parish districts, town or township districts, central rural dis- 
tricts, community districts, rural agricultural districts, union free 
school districts, and consolidated districts, are authorized to provide 
transportation for high-school and elementary-school pupils. The 
following states have such provisions: Alabama, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennes- 
see, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. 

Provisions regulating the payment to parents or guardians for 
furnishing transportation to high-school pupils are made in Cali- 
fornia, Kansas, Nebraska, Ohio, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

In Connecticut, Maine, and Mississippi established public lines of 
transportation may be paid to carry pupils to and from high schools. 

In the state of Washington districts which do not maintain high 
schools may unite for the purpose of transporting high-school pupils 
outside those districts. 
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Provisions establishing minimum distances within which trans- 
portation shall not be provided are found in twenty states. The 
minimum distances stipulated vary among the states and among 
different types of districts within a state. The provision most fre- 
quently found is that pupils living within two miles of the school 
building are not furnished transportation. Provisions limiting trans- 
portation distances are found in California, Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, New Jersey, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Washington, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. 

In sixteen states the money paid by a district for transportation 
is partly reimbursed from state funds. The amounts of such reim- 
bursement vary greatly among the states. Within the states the 
amounts received by the districts from state funds vary with the 
type of district. The following states make payment to districts 
for transportation of high-school pupils: Connecticut, Delaware, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

Board and lodging may be furnished in lieu of transportation in 
the following eleven states: Colorado, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

In Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, South Dakota, and West Vir- 
ginia there are laws specifically providing for the erection of high- 
school dormitories. 

In twelve states recent legislation has been enacted concerning 
the transportation of pupils. Six states, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Texas, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin, have estab- 
lished or increased the aid from state funds for this purpose. In 
Oregon and West Virginia increased transportation was provided. 
In Kansas and South Dakota the amount paid by a district for 
transportation was limited or reduced. In Iowa high-school pupils 
must, in some cases, pay a pro rata share of the transportation costs. 
In California payment to parents for individual transportation of 
high-school pupils is now provided. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


IIE. Supyect Fretps—ContTINvED 


LEONARD V. KOOS anp COLLABORATORS 


This third and final list of selected references on secondary-school 
instruction to appear in the current volume of the School Review 
contains items dealing with the subject fields not represented in the 
list published in the February issue, namely, industrial and voca- 
tional arts, agriculture, home economics, business education, music, 
art, and physical education. The present list, like the first and the 
second, follows a definition of “instruction” which includes its three 
main aspects of (1) curriculum, (2) methods of teaching and study 
and measurement, and (3) supervision. 


INDUSTRIAL AND VOCATIONAL ARTS 


Homer J. SMITH 
University of Minnesota 

178. Batrp, Eart S. (Editor). “A Report of the Leader Training Course for 
Salesmanship Conferences, Jan. 8 to April 7, 1936, at Sioux City, 
Iowa.” Ames, Iowa: Earl S. Baird (% Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts), 1936. Pp. 70 (mimeographed). 
A sample report on the use of the conference method of training now commonly 
employed in vocational-education fields. Discusses advantages-of the method, 
preliminary planning, conduct of sessions and course, techniques, etc. 


179. BEDELL, EARLE LELAND. “The Function of Shopwork and Drawing in the 

Senior High School,” Industrial Education Magazine, XX XVIII (Sep- 
tember, 1936), 193-96. 
A clear statement by an experienced director of industrial work in the schools 
of a large city. Particular insistence is made that pupils be permitted a high 
percentage of class time for manipulative work and that instructors conceive 
their primary duty, at this age or curriculum level, to be the promotion of good 
craftsmanship. 


180. Curisty, ELMER WILLARD. “Professional Outlook and Influence of In- 
dustrial-Arts Leaders,’ Industrial Education Magazine, XXXVIII 
(May, 1936), 113-17. 
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The author regrets certain evidences of the lack of acceptance of industrial arts 
as a major part of the program of general education. Valuable suggestions are 
made for increased effort, better co-operation, and more aggressive leader- 
ship. It is urged particularly that industrial-arts leaders more quickly identify 
and interpret new movements in education and that they translate these more 
definitely into action within their realms of interest. 


181. Cooper, ALLEN A. “Stimulating Interest in the Home Workshop,” 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, XXV (November, 1936), 
329-30. 

A most interesting discussion of the rapid installation of home workshops by 
boys and their fathers and of the relation of industrial work in the schools to 
this movement. A fifteen-point program of co-operation is suggested. 

182. CRAMLET, Ross C., and HunTER, WitttaM L. “The Home-Workshop 
Organization,’ Industrial Aris and Vocational Education, XXV (Sep- 
tember, 1936), 259-64. 

A statement full of practical suggestions for the industrial teacher who desires 
to encourage this worthy related activity or movement. A selected list of read- 
ings is shown. 

183. “Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational Education to 

the Office of Education, Division of Vocational Education, Fiscal Year 
Ended June 30, 1935.’’ Washington: Vocational Education Division, 
United States Office of Education, 1936. Pp. 82+-27 tables (mimeo- 
graphed). 
Descriptive report of progress in vocational education and vocational rehabili- 
tation, together with suggestions for new activities and for improvement of the 
present program. Tables and diagrams set forth the facts of development and 
trends. 


184. KReEITzER, H. R. “What Employers Expect of Vocational Education,” 

American Vocational Association Journal and News Bulletin, XI (Sep- 
tember, 1936), 157-60. 
A definite statement of industry’s viewpoint as to the service to be rendered 
through public vocational-education programs under federal encouragement. 
To be studied by persons both generally and immediately responsible for the 
administration of offerings, content, and practices in vocational classes and 
schools. 


185. LEE, Epwin A. “The Shop Teacher as a Counselor,’ Occupations, XV 
(November, 1936), 107-10. 
A timely and helpful article which particularizes the truth, not generally ac- 
cepted, that every teacher has the opportunity and the responsibility for valued 
guidance service to his pupils. 


186. Le1B, BEN W. Industrial Arts for Smaller Cities. Kirksville, Missouri: 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, 1936. Pp. 32. 


A condensed and valuable statement of the necessity and general purpose of 
industrial-arts instruction, together with discussion of kinds of shops, course 
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content, projects and jobs, management, etc. A suggested equipment list is 
shown. The home workshop is recommended, and its relation to the school 
program is explained. 

187. Mays, ARTHUR B. “Practical Arts as Moral Education,” Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Education, XXV (June, 1936), 165-68. 
A presentation in excellent style and strictly in keeping with its title. Culture, 
honest work, self-control, feeling of responsibility, cause and effect, and co- 
operation are interestingly discussed. 


188. N.E.A. “New Recommendations for Vocational Education,” 
Occupations, XV (December, 1936), 203-6. 
A summary of one phase of the work of the Committee on Orientation ap- 
pointed by the Department of Secondary-School Principals of the National 
Education Association. The committee chose vocational education as worthy 
of special emphasis. This brief review shows that school administrators sense 
the great necessity of specific training in the senior high school and that plans 
are under way looking toward expansion and improvement of the work. 


189. OSBURN, Burt N. “Criteria of Curriculum Construction,” Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education, XXV (August, 1936), 229-31. 
Industrial teachers and general school administrators will find here a state- 
ment helpful in evaluating industrial-arts programs, in planning improve- 
ments, or in guiding first provision of the work in a school or system. There are 
sixteen numbered paragraphs under the heading ‘Industrial Interpretation 
Values,”’ eight on ‘‘Psycho-muscular Values,”’ and nine on ‘Pedagogical 
Values.” 


190. PATERSON, DONALD G., and DARLEY, JoHN G. Men, Women, and Jobs. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1936. Pp. 142. 
A nontechnical overview of much of the work completed by the Individual 
Diagnosis and Training Division of the Employment Stabilization Research 
Institute. During five years thousands of employed and unemployed persons 
were studied thoroughly and served in many ways. Here the authors explain 
the procedures and the instruments used, the ability patterns discovered, and 
the individual recommendations made. They suggest techniques useful to 
schools, industries, and social agencies in connection with guidance, retraining, 
and adjustment programs. 


191. “Statement of Policies for the Administration of Vocational Education.” 

Washington: Vocational Education Division, United States Office of 
Education, 1936 (revised). Pp. 84 (mimeographed). 
The most recent revision of a bulletin published in 1917 on passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act and the organization of the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. Reviews policies under the first and subsequent acts carrying federal 
aid and anticipates administration of the work with additional moneys author- 
ized by the George-Deen Act, effective in July, 1937. Describes relations be- 
tween the federal government and the states, summarizes general policies 
which have applied to the use of funds, and answers general questions which 
have arisen and questions concerning each aided field or service. 
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192. Struck, F. THEopore. “The Challenge of Industrial Arts,” Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education, XXV (October, 1936), 295-96. 
An excellent statement of the place of industrial arts in the field of education; 
its relation to individual, community, and national life; and the concept which 
should be a part of the teacher’s working philosophy. 


193. SWANSON, H. B. Youth ... Education for Those Out of School. Published by 

the Committee on Youth Problems. United States Office of Education 
Bulletin No. 18-III, 1936. Pp. 76. 
Explains and illustrates the numerous and varied attempts being made through- 
out the nation to aid out-of-school and unemployed youth. The material may 
be roughly classified under five headings: continuing general education, free- 
time educational activities, vocational training, suggestions for those who plan, 
and related readings. 


194. TEAGUE, WALTER Dorwin. “Art of the Machine Age,” Industrial Educa- 
tion Magazine, XX XVIII (November, 1936), 225-20. 
An interesting article by a world-famous industrial designer. The statement 
holds much of value for teachers of shopwork, particularly teachers of the in- 
dustrial arts. 


195. THOMPSON, CARL Francis. “A Part-Time Co-operative Program in a 
Small Community,” Industrial Education Magazine, XXXVIII (Sep- 
tember, 1936), 174-78. 

Sets forth the values of part-time training as a practical extension of public- 
education service in the smaller communities. Describes a typical situation, 
student personnel, administrative problems, and the work of the co-ordinator. 


196. WAFFLE, Harvey W. “Mechanical Drawing in Wisconsin,’”’ Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education, XXV (November, 1936), 332-34. 
Report of a survey completed by a committee of the Wisconsin Industrial 
Arts Association. Time, equipment and supplies, offerings, grade placement of 
courses and teaching units, and methods of instruction are covered in tables 
showing conditions in the state. 


AGRICULTURE! 


SHERMAN DICKINSON 
University of Missouri 


197. ALEXANDER, E. R. “Suggestive Procedure for Training Farmers To Un- 
derstand and Discuss Economic Material,’’ Agricultural Education, VIII 
(January, 1936), 104-5, 112. 

A detailed explanation of a procedure actually followed in farmer-training 
classes in Texas and Oklahoma. 


t See also Item 501 (Hamlin) in the list of selected references appearing in the Octo- 
ber, 1936, number of the School Review. 
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198. BRADFORD, Harry E, “Agriculture Teachers’ Contacts,” Agricultural 
Education, VIII (June, 1936), 179-80. 
Practical suggestions to teachers concerning informal relations with school 
patrons, pupils, and co-workers. 
. Byram, H. M. “Vocational Guidance as a Responsibility in Agricultural 
Education,” Agricultural Education, VIII (January, 1936), 99-100. 


Examines five common assumptions of vocational teachers regarding their 
work, points out certain fallacies, and offers constructive comment. 


. DICKINSON, SHERMAN. “Needed Adjustments and Direction in Vocational 
Agriculture,” Agricultural Education, IX (October, 1936), 54-56. 

A critical analysis of certain weaknesses in agricultural education, with sug- 
gestions for improving the program. 

. Fretp, A. M. “Whither Agricultural Education in the Course of Study?” 
Agricultural Education, 1X (October, 1936), 51-52. 

On the basis of a stated philosophy of agricultural education, eight guidir, 
principles are proposed for the organization of the course of study. 

. FitzGERALp, N. E. “A Philosophy for Vocational Education in Agricul- 
ture,”’ Agricultural Education, [IX (November, 1936), 70-71, 77. 
Outlines various psychological theories and proposes a broad, common-sense 
philosophy for vocational agriculture. 

. Grecory, R. W. “Whither Agricultural Education in Extra-curricular 
Activities?” Agricultural Education, (December, 1936), 83-84. 
Points out the importance of preparation for complete living and quotes prin- 
ciples to be followed by the schools. 

. Hausrata, A. H. “Making Field Studies Effective,”’ Agricultural Educa- 
tion, VIII (April, 1936), 150-51, 155. 

Offers detailed suggestion for the effective conduct of field trips with vocational- 
agriculture pupils. 

. Hausratu, A. H. “Projected Visual Aids in Vocational Agriculture in 
Iowa,’ School Review, XLIV (April, 1936), 283-87. 

An investigation of the projected aids available to teachers of agriculture and 
the use made of these aids. 

. Humpnreys, L. R. “Whither Agricultural Education in Supervised Farm 
Practice?’ Agricultural Education, IX (November, 1936), 67-69. 


Presents a brief historical sketch of supervised practice, outlines some of its 
weaknesses, and proposes ways and means for improvement. 


. Iowa State College Vocational Agriculture Program—Planning Series: No. 
2, Future Farmer Chapter Management by H. M. Hamlin, H. T. Hall, 
and C. E. Bundy, pp. 92; No. 3, The School Agricultural Library by 
H. M. Hamlin and C. E. Bundy, pp. 40; No. 4, Sources of Agricultural 
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Information and Assistance by H. M. Hamlin and C. E. Bundy, pp. 
22; No. 5, The F.F.A. Chapter Library by H. T. Hall and H. M. Hamlin, 
pp. 26. Ames, Iowa: Collegiate Press, 1936. 

Number 2 discusses objectives, philosophy, and activities for chapters of the 
Future Farmers of America. Number 3 discusses the need for better agricul- 
tural libraries, suggests ways of improving them, and lists and classifies about 
six hundred books suitable for high-school and adult use. Number 4 gives plans 
for a unit in the first course in agriculture in the high school designed to enable 
pupils to find help needed in the solution of common problems. Number 5 
lists and classifies about five hundred titles of books suitable for F.F.A. boys 
and offers suggestions on setting up a chapter library. 

. KitpeEz, H. H. “Securing Technical Information and Assistance from the 
Extension Service,” Agricultural Education, VIII (March, 1936), 131- 
33, 139. 

Points out possibilities for furthering co-operation between Smith-Hughes and 
Smith-Lever forces. 


. Kremmenpson, L. D. “Character Development and Vocational Agricul- 
ture,” Agricultural Education, VIII (May, 1936), 163-65. 
Suggests the responsibility of the vocational teacher for training his pupils in 
good citizenship and in an understanding of democratic ideals. 


. Kruse, Paut J. “Whither Agricultural Education in Building Attitudes?” 
Agricultural Education, TX (August, 1936), 19-22. 

Examines the teaching of agriculture in the light of basic learning principles 
and discusses the importance of teaching attitudes. 

. Linke, J. A. “Co-ordinating the Work of the High Schools and the Col- 
leges,” Agricultural Education, IX (October, 1936), 56-57. 

Gives specific proposals whereby the vocational high schools and the agricul- 
tural colleges may co-operate for the betterment of agricultural education. 


. Mowrey, W.L. “Selection of Evening Class Subject Matter and Its Rela- 
tion to Interest and Attendance,” Agricultural Education, VIII (Febru- 
ary, 1936), 120-21. 

Offers ‘“‘essential requisites’ for successful evening schools and detailed sug- 
gestions based on experience. 

. Scumipt, G. A. “Getting Boys Established in Farming,” Agricultural 
Education, VIII (April, 1936), 152-53. 

Makes a comparison between two types of supervised practice programs and 
illustrates how such programs should expand. 

. Stewart, W. F. “Whither Agricultural Education in Relating Instruc- 
tion to Life Needs?” Agricultural Education, IX (July, 1936), 3-5. 

A forward look which is based on past experience and which emphasizes the 
desirability of teaching on the basis of human needs in terms of ideals, inter- 
ests, habits, skills, abilities, understandings, attitudes, and appreciations. 
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215. WHEELER, JoHN T. “Co-operative Rural Community Educational Pro- 
gram,” Agricultural Education, VIII (February, 1936), 115-16. 

An argument for closer relations between the school and other educational 
agencies of the community. Suggests “‘guiding principles’”’ based on educational 
needs. 

216. WHEELER, JOHN T. “Whither Agricultural Education in Building Agri- 
cultural Citizenship?”’ Agricultural Education, IX (September, 1936)» 
35-36. 

Presents significant responsibilities of agricultural education, particularly in the 
field of adult education. 


HOME ECONOMICS: 


M. Brown 
University of Minnesota 


217. BANCROFT, CLARA M. “Progressive Education in Home Economics,” 
Practical Home Economics, XIV (June, 1936), 167-68, 187-88. 
Indicates the contribution that home economics might make in an integrated 
secondary-school program and suggests changes in philosophy and in type of 
pre-service education which would be needed to prepare teachers to assume 
responsibilities involved in such a program. 


218. BRowN, ELEANOR F. “High School Courses in Social and Home Rela- 
tions,”’ Journal of Home Economics, XXVIII (March, 1936), 145-47. 
Reports a nation-wide survey in 1935 which showed that more than half of the 
schools replying offered credit courses in social and home relations, with flexible 
content closely related to the pupils’ problems. The trend is toward making 
this offering a required course. 


219. COMLEY, KATHERINE, and Brown, Ciara M. “Demonstration and Lab- 
oratory Methods of Teaching Meal Planning and Serving,”’ Journal of 
Home Economics, XXVIII (January, 1936), 28-30. 
An experiment conducted with paired groups of pupils in Grade VIII suggests 
the possibility of substituting the demonstration method for the usual labora- 
tory procedure after pupils have had experience in food preparation. 


220. Consumer-Buying in the Educational Program for Homemaking. United 
States Office of Education, Vocational Education Bulletin No. 182, 
Home Economics Series No. 19 (1935). Pp. xiv-+206. 
Cites complexity of buyers’ problems and the need for consumer education at 
both secondary-school and adult levels. Suggests content and real-life experi- 
ences that should be helpful in attaining each of fourteen major objectives for 
such education. Discusses protection and aid offered by government agencies 
and the value of labels, grades, guaranties, and standardization. A complete 
and well-selected bibliography is included. 


* See also Item 587 (Spafford) in the list of selected references appearing in the No- 
vember, 1936, number of the Elementary School Journal and Item 17 (Green) in the 
January, 1937, number of the School Review. 
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. ETTINGER, CiirForpD. ‘Next Year’s Cafeteria,”” Nation’s Schools, XVIII 
(October, 1936), 64, 66, 68, 70. 

The author believes that school cafeterias might have much more value if they 
were under control of persons who had the educational viewpoint and under- 
stood modern educational trends. Points out opportunities for providing pupils 
with jobs and for integrating work with that of the classroom. 


. Jones, EvEtyn G. “Home Economics in the Social Science Program,” 
Journal of Home Economics, XXVIII (June, 1936), 385-86. 


Describes experiment in Denver in which departments of home economics, 
English, and social science co-operated in developing a core curriculum. The 
chief contribution of home economics was made in relation to problems of 
family life and personality development. 


. LASHER, GEORGE Starr. “Publicity for Home Economics,” Journal of 
Home Economics, XXVIII (December, 1936), 676-77. 

The author believes that home economics has great potential news value which 
is being increasingly recognized by progressive editors. Considers publicity 
of the right kind important, since the more the community knows about the 
classroom and its activities, the more willing they are to provide the necessary 
financial support. 


. LucKEy, JEANNE SwAN. “Homemaking for Boys,’’ Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association, XXV (October, 1936), 209-10. 

Suggests that new psychological, social, and economic adjustments make it 
essential that homemaking education should not be limited to girls. Lists ob- 
jectives which might well be kept in mind in developing such a course for boys. 


. Martatt, Assy L. “The ‘New Deal’ in Home Economics,” Journal of 
Home Economics, XXVIII (October, 1936), 522-26. 

Explains shift in emphasis from skills and sciences to socio-economic values and 
psychology of group relationships. Emphasizes the need for teaching better 
use of available resources but shows the futility of teaching what desirable 
living standards are unless ways are provided to raise the income level of the 
general population. 

. SAMUELSON, “An Administrator Looks at Home Economics,’ 
Journal of Home Economics, XXVIII (October, 1936), 517-21. 

The author recognizes the contributions which home economics has made to 
education but believes that in the future it should broaden its scope to include 
social and psychological aspects of living and that it should reach boys and 
girls in elementary and secondary schools and extend into adulthood. 


. Space and Equipment for Homemaking Instruction. United States Office of 
Education, Vocational Education Bulletin No. 181, Home Economics 
Series No. 18 (1935). Pp. 154. 

Invaluable for teachers, administrators, and architects. Should result in 
greatly improved housing of homemaking departments. Profusely illustrated 
with wide variety of floor plans and photographs of actual rooms and equip- 
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ment. Sensible standards are set, and good and poor points of different plans 
are discussed. Homelike atmosphere, efficiency, and flexibility of equipment 
and arrangement are emphasized. 

228. SPAFFORD, Ivot. “‘Today’s Challenge to Home Economics,” Practical 
Home Economics, XIV (January, 1936), 5-6, 28. 
Believes that the home-economics program should be in a continuous state of 
reconstruction; with increasing emphasis on problem-solving rather than the 
teaching of answers and a clearer recognition of the needs of individuals in a 
rapidly changing social order. 

229. SPAFFORD, Ivor. “The Meaning of Integration for Home Economics,” 
Journal of Home Economics, XXVIII (May, 1936), 296-300. 
Declares that education has not developed integrated individuals and tries to 
show why. Describes types of reorganization needed at the secondary level and 
suggests how home economists may integrate their own program better and 
how they may co-operate with teachers in other fields. 


230. WASHINGTON STATE DEPARTMENT OF EpucaTION. Home Economics Edu- 

cation in Junior and Senior High Schools. Olympia, Washington: State 
Department of Education, 1936. Pp. 106. 
A challenging course of study built around vital problems of everyday life 
with emphasis on personal and family relationships. The objectives are spe- 
cific and clearly stated, and the suggested content is closely related to the ob- 
jectives. 

231. WILLING, MatTrHEw H. “Home Economics in Relation to Major Trends 
in Secondary Education,”’ Journal of Home Economics, XXVIII (April, 
1936), 219-27. 

A stimulating discussion of the effect of recent educational trends on home 
economics. Stresses the need for keeping content related to contemporary life 
and based on real everyday problems. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


FREDERICK J. WEERSING 
University of Southern California 


232. BURMAHLN, E. F. “The City Director of Business Education,” Journal of 
Business Education, XI (January, 1936), 13-14; (February, 1936), 17- 
18, 20; (March, 1936), 13-14, 26. 
A comprehensive and detailed study of the duties of twenty-three such direc- 
tors in various parts of the United States. Based largely on responses to a 
questionnaire. 

233. Dopp, J. H. “Should Actual Business Experience Be Required of Busi- 
ness Teachers?” Journal of Business Education, XII (November, 1936), 
10-12. 
An affirmative answer, based on a survey of existing requirements in teacher- 
training institutions and on a logical analysis of the problem. 
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234. DuNcAN, MarcareEtT E. “Prognostic Testing in Shorthand,” Journal of 
Business Education, XI (April, 1936), 15-16. 
A brief review of previous experiments and a presentation of correlations be- 
tween marks in English, intelligence quotients, and marks in shorthand of 108 
high-school pupils. 

235. Dvorak, AUGUST; MERRICK, NELLIE L.; DEALEY, WILLIAM L.; and Forp, 
GERTRUDE CATHERINE. Typewriting Behavior. Chicago: American Book 
Co., 1936. Pp. xxii+522. 
The most exhaustive treatment yet written of the various aspects of the prob- 
lem. Abounds with practical suggestions for both teachers and pupils. 


236. Guidance in Business Education. Ninth Yearbook of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association. Philadelphia: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association (1200 Walnut Street), 1936. Pp. xx+362. 
Thirty-eight chapters, followed by an extensive bibliography, divided into six 
parts: (1) general aspects; (2) personnel practices in business; (3) description 
of illustrative programs; (4) guidance outside the classroom; (5) guidance 
through the various business subjects; and (6) problems of private school 
executives. 


237. Methods Requirements in Commercial Teacher Training. National Associa- 
tion of Commercial Teacher-training Institutions Bulletin No. 10. 
Muncie, Indiana: National Association of Commercial Teacher-training 
Institutions (Vernal H. Carmichael, Secretary, % Ball State Teachers 
College), 1936. Pp. 44. 


Presents studies of state certification requirements, institutional requirements, 
and descriptive outlines of special-methods and practice-teaching courses in 
business education. 


238. National Business Education Outlook. Second Yearbook of the National 

Commercial Teachers Federation. Detroit, Michigan: National Com- 
mercial Teachers Federation (Eleanor Skimin, Editor, % Northern High 
School), 1936. Pp. xii+-292. 
A symposium by leading college teachers on the following topics: Part I, 
basic principles of learning and of the measurement of learning; Part II, dis- 
cussions of the improvement of teaching through the use of lesson plans and 
various kinds of classroom techniques; and Part III, specimen lesson plans in 
many business-education subjects. 


239. Research in Commercial Teacher Training. National Association of Com- 
mercial Teacher-training Institutions Bulletin No. 9. Muncie, Indiana: 
National Association of Commercial Teacher-training Institutions (Ver- 
nal H. Carmichael, Secretary, % Ball State Teachers College), 1936. 
Pp. 22. 

Includes methods and results of research in the various fields of study in busi- 
ness education. Several research abstracts and an excellent bibliography of 
research, classified by subject, are appended. 
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240. SHIELDS, H. G. Junior College Business Education. Studies in Business Ad- 
ministration, Vol. VI, No. 4. Journal of Business of the University of 
Chicago, Vol. IX, No. 3, Part II. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1936. Pp. viiit+o4. 

The most detailed and comprehensive study available of all sides of the prob- 
lem. 


. “Some Problems in Business Education,’’ National Business Education 
Quarterly, V (October, 1936), 1-46. 
An attempt to “‘determine the essential additions, eliminations, and refine- 
ments that may be made to advantage’”’ in this phenomenally growing field. 
A general overview of various administrative and teaching problems. 


. “Tests and Measurements in Business Education,’’ National Business Edu- 
cation Quarterly, IV (March, 1936), 1-48. 
A symposium on general principles of testing in various business subjects, sup- 
plemented by an extensive classified bibliography. Highly informative. 

. “Trends in Business Occupations,” National Business Education Quarterly, 
IV (May, 1936), 1-47, 53-54, 56. 
Presents a comprehensive view of occupational trends in the major fields of 
business, followed by a selected bibliography of some sixty titles. Very useful. 


. “Trends in Teaching Merchandising,’ National Business Education 
Quarterly, IV (December, 1935), 1-36. 
A presentation by various writers of some of the problems of merchandising 
and consumer education in secondary schools and of training of teachers in 
these fields. A rather sketchy treatment, which lacks the usual bibliography. 


MUSIC: 


ANNE E. PIERCE 
University of Iowa 


245. ABBOTT, GEORGE J. Instrumental Music in the Public Schools. Boston: 
C. C. Birchard & Co., 1935. Pp. xii+52. 
A brief treatment of various phases of instrumental music. The book is divided 
into three parts. Section I gives a general description of the band and orchestral 
instruments; Section II treats of matters concerned with teaching; and Section 
III discusses administrative problems. 


246. CANARELLI, Louis A. ‘“‘Where Harmonica Bands Flourish!’’ Recreation, 
XXX (September, 1936), 289-90. 
Tells plan and scope of work in Newark, New Jersey, and gives values of har- 


monica bands for boys and girls of adolescent age. An annotated bibliography 
is listed at the close of the article. 


* See also Items 548 and 553 in the list of selected references appearing in the No- 
vember, 1936, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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FLEMMING, CECILE WuiTE, and Otuers. Descriptive Bibliography of 
Prognostic and Achievement Tests in Music. New York: Distributed for 
Horace Mann School by Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936. 
Pp. 20. 
Gives practical information concerning available tests in music. Describes each 
test, lists materials necessary to give it, grade level, whether the test is stand- 
ardized, price, maker, and publisher. 


GEHRKENS, Kart Witson. Music in the Junior High School. Boston: 
C. C. Birchard & Co., 1936. Pp. xviii+228. 
A manual for teachers and students preparing to teach. The author discusses 
both administrative and teaching problems in Grades VII-IX. 

Homes, Ratpu M. “No More Grades in Music Classes,” Music Educa- 
tors Journal, XXII (February, 1936), 31, 33- 
Describes a new type of report to displace the usual marks in music classes. 


MorSELL, JAMES L. “The New Educational Psychology,”’ Music Educa- 
tors Journal, XXIII (September, 1936), 22-23. 
The author tells how purposive psychology may be applied to the teaching of 
music. 

Music EpucaTIon RESEARCH Councit. “Music in Senior High Schools,” 
Music Educators Journal, XXIII (October, 1936), 29-31. 
A preliminary report on a course of study in music now being constructed by 
the Research Council. The article is based on replies to a questionnaire and 
represents music instruction given in 160 communities. 


ScHOLES, Percy A. Music Appreciation. Edited for American readers by 


Will Earhart. New York: M. Witmark & Sons, 1936. Pp. xx+398. 


The author discusses philosophies, principles, and procedures of teaching music 
appreciation in the schools of Great Britain. 


SEASHORE, CARL E. Psychology of the Vibrato in Voice and Instrument. 


University of Iowa Studies in the Psychology of Music, Vol. III. Iowa 
City, Iowa: University of Iowa Press, 1936. Pp. 160. 

Summarizes and interprets experimental findings dealing with the theory and 
the practice of the vibrato as a medium for the expression of feeling in music. 
A complete bibliography is appended. 


SEASHORE, Cart E. “Psychology of Music,’’ Music Educators Journal, 


XXII (March, 1936), 24-25; (May, 1936), 22-23; XXIII (September, 
1936), 24-26; (October, 1936), 20-22. 

A series of articles giving brief reports of scientific findings from a laboratory 
studio for the psychology of music. Among topics presented are: pitch intona- 
tion in singing; basic principles in the psychology of music; and quality of tone. 


“What Is ‘Music Appreciation’? A Symposium,’ Music Educators Jour- 


nal, XXII (February, 1936), 15-17. 
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Statements by a selected group of music educators to clarify the general con- 
ception of music appreciation and its meaning in music education. 


256. Yearbook of the Music Educators National Conference, Twenty-ninth Year, 


1936. Chicago: Music Educators National Conference (64 East Jackson 
Boulevard), 1936. Pp. 550. 
A compilation of papers, addresses, reports of committees, and programs given 
at the music educators’ conference in New York City, March 29 to April 3, 
1936. Material treats of various administrative and teaching problems at 
different levels of instruction. 


ART? 
W. G. WHITFORD 


257. Art Education Today, 1936. Sponsored by Members of the Fine Arts Staff 


of Teachers College, Columbia University. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1936. Pp. 118. 

Second issue of the annual publication dedicated to the memory of Arthur 
Wesley Dow. Discusses theories and practices of art education in various 
schools and the place of art in society as well as in the school. 


258. FEDERATED CouNCIL ON ArT EpucaTIon. Report of the Committee on Art 


Education in the High Schools of the United States, Part I. New York: 
Federated Council for Art Education (745 Fifth Avenue), 1935. Pp. 
x+134. 

Divided into six chapters treating (1) ‘““The Values of Art by Leading Citi- 
zens,’”’ (2) “What Do High School Pupils Report That They Learn from the 
Courses in Art?” (3) ‘“What Do High School Pupils Report To Be the Func- 
tions of Art in the Home?” and (4) values of art in higher institutions and in 
high-school preparatory courses. 


259. FRIEND, LEON, and HEFTER, JosEPH. Graphic Design. New York: 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. iv+408. 


A survey of old and new masters in graphic art. Covers lettering, printing, 
reproductive arts, photography, the book, advertising art, the poster, and art 
education in a unified treatment that aims to show continuity of the related 
graphic arts. Profusely illustrated. 


260. GARDNER, HELEN. Art through the Ages. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 


Co., Inc., 1936 (revised). Pp. xxvi+796. 

A complete chronological survey of art from primitive to modern times. Con- 
tains nine hundred halftones and line cuts. The number of illustrations has 
been increased by a third and the text material by a fourth over the original 
publication of 1926. 


*See also Item 359 (Haggerty) in the list of selected references appearing in the 
September, 1936, number of the Elementary School Journal and Item 34 (Smith) in the 


January, 1937, number of the School Review. 
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. GARFIELD, FRANCES O’BRIEN. You Can Draw. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. xii+226. 
Presents a carefully organized technique for the drawing of figures. The book is 
divided into eight parts showing construction of male, female, and child 
figures in front, side, and back views, and in action; construction of the head, 
hands, and feet; anatomy and proportions; clothing the figure and special 
problems. Profusely illustrated. 


. Irtrnors Art Epucatrion AssocraTion. “Art Manual for High School 

Teachers, Illinois.” Urbana, Illinois: Illinois Art Education Association, 
State High School Conference, 1936. Pp. 86 (mimeographed). 
A suggested outline for high-school courses in art. Developed on the unit basis 
of organization, including the following units: I. ‘‘Form Appreciation and 
Representation,’’ II. “Color Appreciation and Theory,” III. ‘“‘Pattern Ap- 
preciation and Theory,” IV. ‘Application of Design,’’ V. ‘‘Appreciation of 
Art.’? Complete bibliographies are supplied for each of the five units. 


. Kann, Ety Jacques. Design in Art and Industry. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1935. Pp. 204. 
Interprets underlying principles of art and points out constructive means for 
the improvement of design. Discusses the tenor of modern times and an evalu- 
ation of design practices as observed during a globe-circling tour. Suggests 
modern methods of teaching the subject in schools. 


. Krey, Aucust C. A City That Art Built. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1936. Pp. 52. 
Published for the Owatonna Art Education Project. A review of the forces 
that produced the great art of Florence ‘‘through more than five hundred 
years.’ Presents the hypothesis that art is basically interwoven with the 
fundamental processes of an economic civilization. 


. LEvy, FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. Art in New York. New York: Municipal 
Art Society (19 East Nineteenth Street), 1935. Pp. 136. 
A compact guide to things worth seeing from the art standpoint in New York. 
The following is a partial list of the items covered: buildings, with architects 
and decorators; sculpture; fountains and other monuments; museums and the 
nature of their collections; an index of artists (painters, sculptors, architects, 
and designers) and where their works can be seen. 


. McFarLanD, FrIEDA WIEGAND. Good Taste in Dress. Peoria, Illinois: 
Manual Arts Press, 1936. Pp. 108. 
A discussion of the art principles pertaining to good dress which do not change 
with the seasons, rather than a study of the prevailing mode. Considers such 
topics as: ‘‘What Colors Do for You,” ‘‘Lines and You,” ‘Dressing Your 
Personality,’ ‘‘A Better Frame for Your Face,’”’ and many problems relating 
to harmony, suitability, and character of clothing. 
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267. Report of the Joint Convention of the Southeastern and Western Arts Associa- 
tions at Nashville, Tennessee, 1936. Western Arts Association Bulletin, 
Vol. XX, No. 4. Indianapolis, Indiana: Western Arts Association 
(Harry E. Wood, Secretary, 5215 College Avenue), 1936. Pp. 164. 
Some of the addresses were entitled: ‘“The Needs As I See Them,”’ “Pro- 
gressive Thoughts and Projects,’’ “Activity Programs,” ‘‘Consumer Educa- 
tion,” ‘‘Co-operation In and Out of School,” “‘Trends in Design,” and ‘‘Pro- 
fessional Considerations.’’ 


268. THOMPSON, ELEANOR SHEPHERD. Training Girls for Art Vocations. 
Toronto, Canada: Clarke, Irwin & Co., Ltd., 1935. Pp. viii+138. 
A report of an investigation of selected schools of secondary and college level 
which provide professional art training for young women. Suggests methods 
for improving vocational training in textile design, interior decoration, costume 
illustration, and costume designing. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 


D. K. BRacE 
University of Texas 


269. BAUER, W. W. “Opportunities and Obligations in Health Education,” 
Journal of Health and Physical Education, VII (December, 1936), 610- 
12, 640. 
A stimulating article for the high-school teacher, stressing the importance of 
accurate, scientific information in the field of health education. 


270. BREEN, Mary J. Partners in Play. Prepared for the National Recreation 
Association and National Board, Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 1936 (revised). Pp. x+186. 


Students and teachers desiring to plap recreational programs for young men 
and women together will find here practical suggestions to fit all occasions. 


. CHAYER, Mary ELta. Bibliography in Health Education for Schools and 
Colleges. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1936. Pp. 100. 
Offers to the teacher a wide variety of sources from which to select library 
materials. 

. CozENS, FREDERICK W. Achievement Scales in Physical Education Activ- 

ities for College Men. Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 1936. Pp. 118. 
This volume represents the practical application of advanced statistical meth- 
ods to physical education. The achievement scales have been developed after 
a thorough study over a ten-year period. 

* See also Items 330 (Patty and Van Horn) and 331 (Pendry and Hartshorne) in 
the list of selected references appearing in the April, 1936, number of the School Review; 
Item 474 (Howard and Patry) in the September, 1936, number of the School Review; 
and Items 603 (Bookwalter), 604 (Howland), 610 (Poe), and 613 (Sefton) in the 
November, 1936, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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. CozENS, FREDERICK W., TRIEB, MARTIN H., and NErtson, N. P. 
Physical Education Achievement Scales for Boys in Secondary Schools. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. vi+156. 

Gives a description of a number of achievement tests, with scales for rating 
pupil performance on these tests. In order to use the scales, the teacher will 
find it necessary to classify the pupils according to the system used. A helpful 
book. 

. McHose, Exizasetu. “The Functioning Health Council,” Journal of 
Health and Physical Education, VII (November, 1936), 543-45, 591-92. 
A description of the health council of a high school. Discusses the work of the 
faculty health council, the pupil health council, health survey and exhibit, and 
health club. 

. MUELLER, GROVER W. “Ability Grouping and Individualization in 
Physical Education,” Journal of Health and Physical Education, VII 
(December, 1936), 599-602. 

One of the best articles dealing with individualizing instruction in physical 
education. Perhaps a little too much emphasis is placed on the value of ability 
grouping, but nevertheless practical suggestions for individual instructions 
are given. 

. PANGBURN, WEAVER WEDDELL. Adventures in Recreation. Prepared for 
the National Recreation Association. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 
Inc., 1936. Pp. 138. 

Intended for use by junior and senior high school pupils. Will be especially 
valuable for collateral reading in high-school courses in social sciences and 
physical education. 

. SCHNEIDER, Etsa. “Alabama Annual State-wide Playday,’ Journal of 
Health and Physical Education, VII (September, 1936), 434-35. 

A brief description of how one state manages its playday for high-school 
pupils. Includes a program of events. 

. SHARMAN, JACKSON R. The Teaching of Physical Education. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. viiit+238. 

The latest book on teaching methods in physical education. Outlines basic 
principles and describes fundamentals of teaching method, conforming through- 
out with accepted material on general educational method. The best book on 
method in this field. 
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Cducational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Assistance for the small school_—It appears to be a natural tendency for per- 
sons who concern themselves with the development of theories and practices for 
the schools to think almost exclusively in terms of the large urban school. As a 
consequence, the smaller schools, especially those at the secondary level, have 
in the past been obliged to fend for themselves, to work out their own salvation 
through local adaptations of large-school practices. Recently, however, a num- 
ber of publications have appeared the authors of which have made it their pur- 
pose to treat the problems of school organization and management in the light 
of conditions prevailing in smaller schools. One of these publications' is deserv- 
ing of special comment. In this volume Broady has brought together the results 
of his experimental studies and his mature thinking in the field of the conduct 
of the small school. Whatever else may be said concerning the ideas set forth 
in the book, it must be said that they are practicable. The author has made a 
sincere effort to recognize realities as they exist in smaller schools and in the 
supporting communities and to build his plans strictly in accordance with these 
realities. 

The first chapter of the book is devoted to a discussion of procedures for en- 
riching the program of the small elementary school. In the remaining seven 
chapters emphasis is placed primarily on the lines along which the enrichment 
of the work of the small secondary school may proceed. With respect to the 
high school, attention is given first to the various devices whereby the program 
of studies of the small school may be expanded. This treatment is followed by 
consideration of (1) the extra-curriculum activities recommended for the small 
school; (2) the special services, especially guidance, which the school should en- 
deavor to render; (3) entrance and promotion policies that may be employed by 
the small school; (4) policies applicable in the guiding of pupils; (5) adjustments 
to be made for certain special forms of individual differences; and (6) a pupil- 
accounting system for the small school. 

The merits of this work are not far to seek. As has already been stated, the 


* Knute O. Broady, Enriched Curriculums for Small Schools. The Small School in 
Action Series. Lincoln, Nebraska: Teachers College and the University Extension 
Division, University of Nebraska, 1936. Pp. xvi+-250. 
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ideas set forth are immediately practicable in small schools. Moreover, the au- 
thor has not left entirely to the reader the application of his ideas but, wherever 
possible, has generously illustrated his proposals. Furthermore, the author has 
considered all the phases of administration the bettering of which can be aided 
by imagination and skill. Evidently, the limitations imposed upon the small 
school by its size affect it in many ways, so that the attack looking toward the 
improvement of the small school must also be many-sided. 

There are a number of adverse comments, though of minor importance, 
which can be made concerning the volume. In a few instances the author has 
been somewhat dogmatic. In large measure the book concerns itself with meth- 
ods to be used in reaching certain ends and neglects to offer an analysis of why 
these ends are worth striving for. The author’s attempt to make the work in- 
clusive has caused him to deal with certain matters in so abbreviated a manner 
as to provide poor guidance for the administrator who does not choose to pur- 
sue these matters further. No doubt these limitations are recognized by the au- 
thor himself, and they do not seriously impair the major values of the book. 

This first volume in a contemplated series relating to the small school in action 
should prove to be a most valuable handbook for administrators of all small 
schools. Furthermore, since the conduct of a small school must, in the nature of 
things, be a co-operative enterprise on the part of all members of its faculty, 
this book should be brought to the attention of teachers as well as heads of 


schools. 
WARREN C. SEYFERT 
HARVARD GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


The functions of mathematics in education.—Determination of the purposes, 
aims, and values of mathematical instruction will continue to be a vital cur- 
riculum problem as long as mathematics remains an integral part of the educa- 
tive process. Teachers of mathematics and students of education are interested 
in valid and reliable evaluation of the functions of mathematics in the scheme 
of general education, but often the vehement attacks on mathematics by non- 
mathematicians and the ardent praises of the subject by its devotees tend to 
confuse the impartial educator and administrator with respect to the true edu- 
cational merits of the subject. What are the unique educational functions of 
mathematics? How are those functions to be determined scientifically in order 
that there may be an end to the acrimonious discussions? Surely not by aug- 
menting the already gigantic mass of expert opinion! Yet such is the new 
evidence presented by eight authors in defense of mathematics. 

In the first contribution to the Eleventh Yearbook of the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, W. D. Reeve presents “Attacks on Mathematics 
and How To Meet Them.” Every attack is met by a counterattack in the form 


t The Place of Mathematics in Modern Education. Eleventh Yearbook of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1936. Pp. vi+258. $1.75. 
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of favorable testimonials. However, it is candidly admitted that the problem 
cannot be solved until the following conditions are met: 

We must first set up higher standards for teachers of mathematics 

In the second place, we must educate the educators with reference to the importance 
of their supporting our higher standards for teachers and also with respect to the im- 
portance of mathematical education in the schools 

Finally, we must convince the professors of mathematics in the colleges and uni- 
versities that they must take a more prominent part in the teacher-training program 
[pp. 20-21]. 


“The Reorganization of Secondary Education’”’ is the theme presented by 
the second author, William Betz. In a long treatise on education (113 pages) 
he presents a large body of evidence (more than 150 quotations) to show that 
the various movements in education and the educational theories and practices 
have failed to supply a comprehensive and consistent educational philosophy, 
that the curriculum revisions have tended to confuse the enduring educational 
values, and that the unique importance of mathematics in education will be en- 
hanced by good teaching. 

“The Meaning of Mathematics” is made obvious in the third contribution 
by a mathematician of note, E. T. Bell. He would solve the problem by replac- 
ing “antiquated textbooks” by “textbooks which will meet the demands of 
strict deductive reasoning” (pp. 157-58). 

“The Contribution of Mathematics to Civilization” is next discussed by the 
distinguished historian of mathematics, David Eugene Smith. 

In next discussing “The Contribution of Mathematics to Education,” Sir 
Cyril Ashford urges co-ordination of effort. For example, through co-operation 
between mathematicians and physicists the pupil will acquire an “outlook on 
the modern world”’ (p. 192). 

The next two contributions, ‘‘Mathematics in General Education” and 
“Mathematics as Related to Other Great Fields of Knowledge,” are written by 
German authors, W. Lietzmann and Georg Wolff. 

Finally the evidence is climaxed by the presentation of a chapter on “Form 
and Appreciation,” in which Griffith C. Evans exults in the unique function of 
mathematics, which, like art, transforms the universe! 

Every teacher of mathematics and every student of education should read 
the mass of evidence presented in this volume, for he might discover new educa- 
tional functions of mathematics with which he was not previously acquainted. 

J. S. GEoRGES 
Wricat City Junror 
ILLINOIS 


What are the fundamentals of psychology in secondary education?—One answer 
is given to this question in a recent textbook.' Two other psychologists, Judd 


1S. C. Garrison and K. C. Garrison, Fundamentals of Psychology in Secondary Edu- 
cation. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936. Pp. xx-+-600. $2.80. 
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and Mursell, have answered this question in book form although they did not 
use the word “fundamentals” in their titles. 

If aims and objectives of secondary education, as well as special methods of 
instruction, were assigned to educational philosophers and to subject-matter 
specialists, one wonders if the “fundamentals of psychology’ would not be 
much the same whether applied to elementary education, secondary education, 
adolescence, the gifted child, the preschool child, or the junior high school pupil. 

The authors of this volume classify the “fundamentals” into Part I, “Prog- 
ress toward Maturity”; Part II, ‘The High-School Subjects’’; Part III, “Per- 
sonality Development.”’ If the relative importance of these three divisions can 
be judged by the space given to each part, their relative importance is as 3:6: 2. 

In Part I the chapter headings are: ‘Development and the Individual,” 
“Physical Development of the High-School Pupil,” ‘Mental Development of 
the High-School Pupil,”’ ‘‘Individual Differences,” “Social Development during 
the High-School Period,’”’ “Interests and Attitudes,’ and ‘Motivation and 
Learning.’’ One wonders why the discussion of the high-school pupil’s “Educa- 
tional Growth,” his “Attitudes and Appreciations,” the “Psychology of [His] 
Character” and his “Personality Organization’ are reserved for Part III. 

In Part III is found a chapter on “Measurements in Secondary Education,” 
after mental development and individual differences have been disposed of in 
Part I and all the experimental studies involving measurement have been dis- 
cussed in Part II. This organization leads to some needless repetition and re- 
sults in the placement of some materials, such as chapter xix, “Measurements in 
Secondary Education,”’ after the treatment of content the understanding of 
which requires a knowledge of tests and measurements. 

It is the opinion of the reviewer that the authors are more given to stating 
general principles of education and to enumerating needs of high-school pupils 
than they are to pointing the way to the solution of educational problems in 
secondary education. 

It is unfortunate that the book contains contradictory statements like the 
following: “From 1900 to 1926 there was an increase in the public high-school 
enrolment from 519,251 to 3,757,466 or 623.6 per cent” (p. 1). “Since 1890 the 
enrolment in our high schools has almost doubled” (p. 537). In the following, 
“The achievement quotient (A.Q.) is the ratio of mental age to chronological 
age; that is, it is obtained from the results of educational and intelligence tests 
expressed in terms of age’’ (p. 491), the opening statement is an accepted defi- 
nition of the intelligence quotient, while the closing statement affirms that the 

MA EA 


achievement quotient is not the ratio CA but MA’ It is momentarily disturb- 


ing when examining Table IV to note measurements of pupils eleven to fifteen 
years of age listed in a table with the heading “Certain Physical Measurements 
Made of a Group of Thirteen-year-old Seventh-Grade Boys.” Only one typo- 
graphical error obtruded: “Enrich’’ for “Eurich’’ (p. 496). 


W. S. MILLER 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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How schoolbooks are selected—All persons who are charged with responsi- 
bility for selecting textbooks, supplementary books, or recreational-reading 
books will find Whipple’s study* of great value. It is the only major contribution 
in this field since the National Society for the Study of Education published its 
Thirtieth Yearbook on The Textbook in American Education. 

No worker should resort to the use of a questionnaire for any kind of educa- 
tional investigation unless he is willing to use some technique to insure the 
validity of the data that he secures. Whipple’s book is therefore indispensable 
for research workers in education, who will find in chapter ii a clear and detailed 
description of the “correspondence-verification technique” devised and used by 
the author in her “critical survey of current practices in selecting books for 
school use”’ (p. 117). 

This investigation was limited to the selection of books for use in Grades 
IV-VI, inclusive. Data were secured in 1929-30 from 135 city school systems, 
including all cities in the country with populations of more than 500,000 but 
only six cities with populations of less than 25,000, and from all the 25 states 
which adopt textbooks. While this study shows that “current methods are 
generally subjective and of questionable validity” (p. 4) and indicates that 
“a chaotic situation exists” (p. 118), it “defines general principles which may 
serve as a guide in improving the procedure employed in selecting schoolbooks”’ 
(p. 4). 

Six types of administrative procedures in cities, classified on the basis of the 
agency which selects books, are described in detail in chapter iii. Standards used 
in cities in evaluating books, methods of evaluation, and methods of determining 
final recommendations are reported, analyzed, and interpreted critically in chap- 
ter iv. Current practices in state textbook adoptions are described and critically 
analyzed in chapter v. Desirable aspects of present procedures, lines of future 
development, and problems for study and investigation are given in chapter vi. 
In the opinion of the author, two important issues demand immediate considera- 
tion, “namely, the setting-up of competent selecting agencies and the improve- 
ment of standards and methods of evaluation’”’ (p. 123). 

One of the most valuable sections in the book analyzes the standards of 
evaluation in use in selecting books (pp. 51-64, 157-65). 

The term “standard” was understood by both co-operators and investigator to 
mean any quality or characteristic which describes the merits and limitations of a book 


[p. 51]. 
Eighty-two different items were listed on twenty-four score cards, and only fifty-six 


items were reported by forty-four co-operators who do not use score cards [p. 63). 


It is rather startling to find that only four of the eighty-two items are men- 
tioned on all twenty-four score cards. Among the twenty-six items mentioned 
on only a single score card are: “Attention to Pupil Interest,” “Provision for 
Supervised Study,” “Distribution, Amount, and Balance of Drill,’’ and scholar- 
ship of the author. 

t Gertrude Whipple, Procedures Used in Seleciing School Books. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. viii+-176. $1.50. 
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One need not agree with the opinion expressed by the author that “the prob- 
lem of selecting books is second in importance only to that of furnishing com- 
petent instruction” (p. 125), but one must agree that her “‘study has both prac- 
tical and scientific significance the findings may be used to improve pres- 
ent methods of selecting books. .. . . This study . . . . identifies types of inves- 
tigations which if carried out may aid in improving current practices in school- 
book selection The study also describes a technique which increases the 
validity of the questionnaire method”’ (pp. 4-5). 

The reviewer finds it difficult to understand how classroom trial of books as 
one method of evaluation can ever be made to conform strictly to the “prin- 
ciples of experimental technique” (p. 68). If a single characteristic, such as 
‘“Snterest value of content,”’ is to be allowed to vary while all other factors are to 
be controlled, the experimenter must have at hand satisfactory instruments for 
measuring all these characteristics. In selection of textbooks the problem is to 
find objective measures of these characteristics. If the measures are available, 
use them and dispense with classroom trial. The fact is, however, that no instru- 
ments for measuring interest value are available. Controlled experiments, there- 
fore, seem impossible in selecting books. At best, classroom use will only roughly 
indicate differences in “interest value.”’ Differences in total educational results 
will be due to many factors operating in far too complicated a fashion to permit 


of scientific control. 
Artuur K. Loomis 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
SHAKER HEIGHTS, OHIO 


New methods in teaching French.—With the textbook market generously sup- 
plied with French grammars, any new venture in the field that merits attention 
must disclose both novel and constructive features. Such a book has come off 
the press under the joint authorship of three writers whose names are already 
familiar to students and teachers of French, and it clothes the usual body of 
grammar expounded in first-year textbooks in a new and rather delightful dress. 
On the whole, it makes an intriguing impression, although not all the details 
are appropriate. 

The main objective, as stated by the authors, is the same as that of earlier 
volumes in the Chicago French series: to develop the ability to do effective 
silent reading. This end they set out to accomplish by means of the following 
devices, which comprise the content of the book. 

The authors open the book by a short lesson on pronunciation, necessarily 
rather technical and inadequate, but probably not more so than similar tracts 
in other textbooks. Each lesson is in two parts: a section devoted to grammar 
and a block of reading material. In all, there are twenty-six grammar lessons, 


t Grace Cochran, Helen M. Eddy, and Isabelle C. Redfield, Basic French: Avant de 
lire, Si nous lisions, Pierrille. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1936. Pp. xiv+598. $1.88. 
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along with slightly revised versions of Si nous lisions and Pierrille. The method 
of grammar presentation deserves further description. It is organized under the 
informal heading Avant de lire, and it is aimed to inculcate a recognition of, 
rather than a rote familiarity with, grammar. For example, rules are introduced 
inductively, vocabulary is given in context, and exercises are given as in- 
structional and not as testing procedures. A typical exercise is as follows: “Give 
the number of the English relative pronoun in [Column] A which is the equiva- 
lent of the italicized word[s] in B.’’ Another exercise following a reading lesson: 
“Tell whether the following statements [about the material read] are true or 
false.”’ 

Each new word in the reading passages is duplicated in heavy print in the 
margin of the page. Needless to say, the vocabulary and the idioms coincide 
with high-frequency words from the Cheydleur and the Vander Beke lists. Con- 
siderable attention is directed to pronunciation, and this instruction is effective- 
ly handled by means of tables giving English words with approximately equiva- 
lent sounds and directions for producing the exact sounds vocally. 

All the lessons conclude with extensive bibliographies of supplementary read- 
ings, which are likely, however, to be passed by in most cases both because of 
unavailability of the references and because of lack of pupil initiative. However, 
it is possible that teachers might utilize some of the readings for additional class 
exercises and for motivation purposes. 

Any book of such highly integrated content as a language textbook frequently 
suffers, as well as profits, from a divided authorship. That tendency shows up 
in this book to a slight extent in lack both of continuity and of tapering of the 
content. The pupil is thrust in the first exercise into a barrage of new words, 
directions, and exercises. The effect is likely to be somewhat appalling. An 
alert teacher should be able to bridge the gaps and fill in with necessary explana- 
tions and examples, but an inexperienced teacher might find a more detailed and 
conventional grammar easier to teach at the outset. Development of a recogni- 
tion knowledge of grammar is excellent in theory and often in practice, but many 
beginning pupils seem to desire their grammar in the form of more permanent 
moorings to which they can scuttle back and cling whenever the linguistic sea 
grows rough. 

One is a little at a loss to determine with what school level the book would 
best agree. Judging by the techniques with which the content is set forth, it 
appears best fitted for college students. The illustrations, however, as well as 
most of the reading material, would appear to be juvenile in appeal. 

This textbook has rather striking advantages and disadvantages. It is cer- 
tainly not negative in its effect. On the contrary, one is inclined to approach it 
as something interesting to try out and with the optimistic presentiment that 
is likely to work very well indeed. 

Francis F. PowEers 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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Tumbling and stunts in physical education.—Although varying degrees of 
importance have been placed on the teaching of tumbling and stunts in the 
physical-education program, these activities have been classed largely as spec- 
tacular events developing the showmanship of a few superior participants. In 
recent years, however, there has grown a tendency to incorporate tumbling and 
stunts into the informal type of program. It is true, of course, that teaching 
procedures in these activities have not been well formulated in their application 
to large groups. Therefore, a complete treatment' of the organization, adminis- 
tration, and method of teaching tumbling and stunts by two well-known authors 
in the field is a welcome addition to the literature of physical education. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first part deals largely with the 
teaching of tumbling and stunts. The historical sketch in the opening chapter 
presents an enlightening and interesting picture of these activities from the time 
of the early Egyptians to the present. The discussion of tumbling and stunts as 
physical-education activities reveals the objectives to be obtained and also 
serves to justify their place in the program. Various phases of teaching proce- 
dure are described in detail, such as motivation, presentation, visual and verbal 
aids, practice, and informal methods of conducting classes. The discussions of 
organization, of the use of material, and of supervision of classes are out- 
standing. 

The second part of the book is devoted to organization of content materials 
in tumbling and stunts. The rolls, dives, balances, and stunts are explained and 
classified according to age and ability groups. The physical and psychological 
considerations which may guide teachers in directing work of individuals and 
classes are exceptionally well presented. Methods of conducting tumbling and 
stunt games, contests, and meets are discussed. The chapter on original pro- 
jects giving recognition of pupil initiative in class work is a fitting climax. 

The book presents the most complete treatment of the subject to date. Pos- 
sibly this completeness constitutes the chief merit of the book. 


LESLIE W. IRwIN 


On driving the automobile.—Instruction in driving an automobile has been, 
for the most part, given orally by an automobile salesman or by some relative 
who may or may not be a good driver. Douglas, in a sixty-four-page manual,? 
presents a new approach to this problem. In this little book the author outlines 


t Bonnie and Donnie Cotteral, The Teaching of Stunts and Tumbling. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. xvi+338. $3.00. 

? Richard Alexander Douglas, Common Sense in Driving Your Car, pp. 64, $0.36. 
A Manual for Teachers To Accompany ‘‘Common Sense in Driving Your Car” and 
Problem Book for Students To Accompany ‘‘Common Sense in Driving Your Car,’’ pp. 
12, $0.07, prepared by William Marshall French. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1936. 
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clearly the principles underlying the method of operating a car for maximum 
satisfaction to the driver and to the public. The publication is a unique contri- 
bution to the field of automobile safety. 

The viewpoint from which this practical material is presented is positive, 
optimistic, and convincing. It is in great contrast to many articles which terrify 
the driver by presenting a series of horrors but which do not tell the reader how 
to drive his own car. Everyone wants to drive, and many persons are going to 
drive regardless of the number killed and injured every year. An experienced 
driver recognizes that motors can be operated successfully, and the instructions 
in the book agree with his knowledge and driving habits. The novice, for whom 
the book is intended, will surely get an idea of his responsibility when he reads: 
“It is inexcusable to approach or go over a crest on the wrong side of the road. 
Always hug the right edge . . . . Going over a hilltop is blind driving. A truck 
may be stalled, or another car may shoot out of a side road, just beyond the 
summit. Therefore, never rush over a crest. Slow down until you can see over 
it’ (p. 41). These instructions are simple and direct. 

While the tone of the book is positive, do not is used where it is effective: 
“Drive on your side of the road Do not straddle lanes” (p. 45). “Never 
try to beat a train Look both ways and listen. Do not proceed until you 
are sure no train is coming” (p. 46). 

There are seven chapters: “Will You Do Your Part?” “A B C’s of Good 
Driving,” “City Driving,” “Country Driving,’ “Night Driving,’ “Bad 
Weather Driving,’’ and “Keeping Your Car Fit.’’ Each topic treated in the 
chapter is given a heading so that reference use and study are facilitated. Un- 
fortunately there is neither a table of contents nor an index. Both would increase 
the value of the book. 

This book may be used in many ways. It is a desirable textbook for the 
drivers’ courses that are becoming popular in many high schools. No matter 
what manual is being used in these courses, this book would be valuable as a 
source of reliable information for the pupil. It can be used in connection with 
safety units in other courses—civics, general science, social studies, automobile 
mechanics, current problems of democracy, or English—or it may be used as a 
basis for discussions in safety-council meetings or in home-room periods. It is 
a book that automobile dealers might well put into the hands of persons who 
purchase cars. 

Accompanying the textbook is a brief Manual for Teachers and a Problem 
Book for Students. The latter presents good true-false tests for each chapter and 
gives brief typical case problems for each chapter. Both the manual and the 
problems might well be enlarged to provide more material for teachers who 
have not specialized in safety. 

Mary May Wyman 


DrIrREcTOR OF HEALTH AND SAFETY EDUCATION 
LovISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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